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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


HE immensity alike of the British Empire and of the 

diffic alties and dangers which beset it is strikingly illus- 
trated by he fact that at the same moment Englishmen have 
to consid: the decision with regard to the San Juan boundary, 
theadvai » of Russia on Khiva, and a Spanish proposal for 
the cessic’ of Gibraltar. The decision in the San Juan case is 
simplicity tself. The Emperor of Grrmany has, we are told, 
in the te’ est possible language, Gecided that we are entirely 
wrong, ar. the Americans entirely right. Fortunately not a 
single pr: .ciple of international law is involved in the de- 
cision, an. no one can possibly think that our Government 
was in the wrong either in adhering to the English in- 
tapretation of the Treaty of 1846 or in submitting the 
matter to arbitration. We have only to accept the decision ; 
and if the Emperor of Germany has been wise enough 
to give his decision without giving his reasons, we are 
saved the necessity of having to show that his judgment 
ought to have been different. All that we need say is, that 
the point at issue was so exceedingly doubtful that we have 
no occasion to express regret for having so long contested 
with the United States the possession of a country which has 
now been pronounced by a competent authority to have been 
all along rightfully theirs. The words of the Treaty of 1846 
were so obscure that two interpretations of its language 
seemed fairly admissible, and it is well known that this ob- 
scurity arose from the simple fact that neither the British nor 
the American negotiators had at that time any trustworthy 
nap. Between Vancouver's Island and the mainland of the 
United States there are two channels, enclosing between 
them a group of islands—of which San Juan is the 
chief—the one channel passing by the English shore 
of Vancouver’s Island, and the other by the American 
shore of the Territory of Washington. To the negotiators 
of 1846 the southern or American channel alone appears to 
have been known, and therefore it was quite natural that 
England should contend that this must be the channel through 
which it was intended the boundary line should run. On the 
other hand, the main intention of the Treaty was that the 
boundary fixed at the 49th parallel of latitude should deflect 
so as to include Vancouver's Island as British. As it turned 
out that there were two channels, the Americans insisted that 
the Treaty should be interpreted so as to effect its main ob- 
ject and no more, and that the boundary should run through 
the channel which, passing close by Vancouver's Island, would 
leave San Juan American. As the island has been for some 
time occupied on its northern side by British, and on its 
southern by American, troops, it was necessary, if possible, 
that a state of things so likely to lead to a dangerous collision 
should be terminated. It has been terminated by what in 
such a case has long been the recognized mode of settlement, 
that of reference to arbitration; and we may consider this re- 
ference to arbitration, and the judgment of the arbitrator 
against us, with an equanimity which fails us when we think 
of the abandonment of our claims for the Fenian raids in de- 
ference simply to the exigencies of American home politics, 
and of our adoption of new rules of law expressly framed so as 
to secure us the opportunity of appeasing American wrath 
with English gold. 

The Americans were principally impelled to insist on their 
claim to the San Juan group because these islands will afford to 
an American fleet a post of great advantage in case of a war 
with England. They avowed this to be their motive, and as 
it has been decided st the islands belong to them, it is quite 
right that they should make any use of them they please, how- 
ever annoying to us. But it is one thing to own this, and an- 
other thing to conceal regret that we have one more difficulty 
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added to the innumerable difficulties of our Empire. We have 
undertaken to guard British Columbia, and the Americans 
have now a group of islands which command the access to 
our remote colony. We can only try as a nation to do 
our best, but our best becomes every day more difficult 
to do. Much the same thoughts are suggested by the 
news that Russia is intending to attack Khiva. We 
could not prevent Russia doing this if we wished, and we 
have no sort of ground for trying to do so. The Khan of 
Kuiva is no doubt a petty despot who fully deserves to be 
punished. He has given Russia as much provocation as 
the Emperor Txropore gave us, and probably more. When 
the Khan recently sent an ambassador to ask help from the 
Viceroy of Inp1a, Lord Nortusrook most properly answered 
that the only help he could give was to offer the advice that 
the Khan should atone for his crimes as soon as possible, and 
try at the last hour to avert the anger of Russia. When they 
have conquered the Khan the Russians will be guided solely 
by a consideration of their own interests in deciding whether 
they should or should not annex the conquered territory. 
They are fully as much entitled to annex it as we were to 
annex the territory of the Sikhs. Nor do we for a moment 
question that Khiva and other misgoverned outlandish places 
have much to gain by being brought under Russian dominion, 
or that the advance of Russia brings some security for 
civilization and prosperity to Western Asia. But none the 
less can we affect to be blind to the extreme probability 
that this constant advance of Russia creates new dangers 
to our Empire in the East. The chief of these dangers, 
and it is a most serious one, is the effect which the proximity 
of Russia will have on the imaginations, the hopes, and the 
ambition of the natives of India. Our rule in India depends 
in a large degree on the universality of the impression among 
the people that there is no use in thinking of contending with 
us; and this impression is produced not only by the ability 
with which we govern them, and the spirit with which we have 
fought them, but also by the fact that there is no other great 
Power possessed of the weapons and the organization of the 
West that comes into competition with us in their mental 
horizon. It will be very different when Russia, far more powerful 
than England by land, is known to be coming nearer and nearer 
towards them, and when they begin to think of England as only 
one of the two European Powers with which they are concerned. 
If, after advancing to the borders of India, Russia were at war 
with England, and obtained some temporary success, which no 
reasonable man will pronounce impossible, the seeds of a new 
Indian mutiny might be sown, germinate, and shoot into leaf 
with inconceivable rapidity. 

It is not that, wherever attacked, we might not hope to win. 
We might subdue another mutiny in India at even a less cost 
than we subdued the last. -We might silence the forts and 
ships of San Juan, and keep open our maritime access to 
British Columbia. What presses on us is the thought that at 
points so numerous and so remote we are exposed to dangers 
so great, and that every day the call upon us seems more severe. 
Austria has lately, when invited to acquiesce in the new rules 
of international law embodied in the Washington Treaty, urged 
that in return we should acquiesce in a new rule securing pri- 
vate property at sea. We do not like to forego the advantage 
of the present rule, which permits us, while our supremacy at 
sea remains, at once to secure ouncarrying trade and to anni- 
hilate the carrying trade of our enemies. But it becomes every 
day a greater task to assure the safety of our carrying trade. 
War and Protection have almost killed the carrying trade of 
America and France, and we are now the ocean carriers of 
the world. ‘To retain this trade, on which so large a portion 
of our mercantile prosperity depends, would in the event of war 
with a naval Power of the second order tax severely the strength 
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of our navy. We have, indeed, only one way of preparing to 
meet the dangers that are pressing on us, and that is by keep- 
ing on foot a navy of enormous strength; and no money can 
be so well laid out by England as that devoted to a navy 
which will place our supremacy at sea beyond question. We 
cannot afford to abandon a single advantage that we possess 
which can help our navy. We must say “No!” in a very 
plain manner to our Spanish friends when they ask us to give 
up the key of the Mediterranean. No one denies that the 
Spaniards have in our retention of Gibraltar a sentimental 
grievance. We know how we should fret if a foreign Power 
held a spot of English land that commanded our seas. We 
are sorry to have to keep Gibraltar, but our sorrow does not 
in the least diminish our intention of keeping it. We cannot 
afford to let it pass into other hands. We keep it as the 
Germans keep Metz, not because it is any more pleasant to us 
to keep a Spanish town than it is for them to keep a French 
town, but because we are not prepared to forego the pos- 
session of a stronghold which offers enormous advantages in 
time of war. After being obliged to allow Russia to make 
the Euxine the nursery of her Southern navy, we are 
not going to throw away our chief means of keep- 
ing her out of the Atlantic. We must admit that 
while our long possession of Gibraltar makes its occu- 
pation a very different thing to Spaniards from what 
the novel irritation of the occupation of Metz is to French- 
men, the occupation of Gibraltar is in one way more galling, 
because it is not as against the people to whom it geographi- 
cally belongs that we hold it. The French have at least the 
satisfaction of thinking that it is fear of them that makes the 
Germans hold Metz. We have no excuse of the sort. We 
cannot pretend to be in the slightest fear of Spain, and we 
hold Gibraltar to help us in wars with which Spain will 
probably have nothing to do. Our justification is, that we 
have wars to fearin which the possession of Gibraltar will be 
of the greatest advantage to us, and that we cannot afford 
to abandon this advantage; and therefore, having a good 
title by the law of nations to Gibraltar, we mean to stick to 
our rights. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


it is now certain that the Commercial Treaty with France 
will be signed in the course of a few days. The tone in 
which it has been discussed even by those who approve of the 
policy of the Government contrasts strongly with the general 
applause and rejoicing which followed the success of Mr. 
Conpen’s negotiation in 1860, The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce on one side, and M. Micne, Cuevaier on the 
other, as representing the Free-traders of France and the pro- 
moters of the former Treaty, have recorded their unqualified 
disapproval of the new arrangement. The export of cotton 

s to France had even under the tariff of 1860 been incon- 


siderable ; and the new duties will, in the opinion of the Man-. 


chester manufacturers, operate as a prohibition on the trade. M. 
CHEVALIER is more especially concerned with the discourage- 
ment which has been inflicted on the intelligent minority of 
French economists, and on the trading communities which 
have lately adopted their doctrines. ‘Those who share the 
opinions of M.'Tuters and of M. Povyer-Quertier will not fail 
to accept the concessions made by the English Government 
as an acknowledgment that comparative freedom of trade is 
injurious to the importing country, though it may be advan- 
tageous to the foreign producer. If itis suggested that nations 
are but slightly influenced by logical deductions, M. CHEvALier 
would reply that the partial adoption of sound principles 
in the Treaty of 1860 has to a considerable extent fulfilled the 
expectations which he shared with Mr. Conpen, by accustoming 
French traders to the coincidence of commercial prosperity 
with limited competition in domestic markets. It is also 
evident that in the recent negotiations the French Govern- 
ment has derived great advantage from its own harsh and 
restrictive policy. The iniquitous imposition of differential 
rates on English vessels, whatever might be its effects on 
French commerce and industry, was an obvious disadvantage 
to the shipowners whom it immediately affected. Power to 
redress an injury is equivalent to the command of purchase- 
money in making private or public bargains. The owner of 
a right of way, which he can either concede or refuse to his 
neighbours, may sell the easement for its full value, although 
he may have been morally bound to offer no impediment to 
the passage of traffic. The omission of the favoured-nation 
clause in the original Treaty, followed by the conclusion of 
the Continental ‘Treaties with France which are still in force, 
constituted another artificial inequality which the English 


Government naturally desired to remove. It is dou 
whether the entire trade of England with France might 

in the long run have been more effectually promoted 5 4 
rigid adherence to sound principles. In the meantime certs: 
towns and special branches of industry would have suffereg. 
and particular interests are always most active and mog 
audible. 


The reasons which have decided the acceptance of the ney 
Treaty will be explained to Parliament in the next Session 
In the meantime the Government is the better entitleq to 
confidence because its resolution was not formed in a h 
The negotiations of last year proved abortive; and when the 
Treaty was denounced in the course of the spring, it was 
generally supposed that the whole arrangement would pg 
allowed to lapse. Since the commencement of the discussion 
M. Tuters, though he may not perhaps have changed his 
opinions, has entirely modified his language. Before the {lj 
of the Empire, and for some time after his own accession to 
power, he was in the constant habit of describing the Treaty 
as a sacrifice of French interests for political objects. Duri 
the late negotiations his Ministers have been instructed to 
disclaim all intention of discouraging trade, and to dwel] 
almost exclusively on the fiscal necessities which render jt 
necessary to obtain extraordinary resources. The taxes on 
raw material, though they may be in themselves inexpedient, 
furnish an excuse for imposing corresponding duties on com. 
pleted fabrics; and the French negotiators would perhaps 
decline to admit the probable statement of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, that the new tariff is so arranged as to 
convert the supposed equivalent into an augmentation of pro- 
tective duties. It is highly probable that M. Tu1ers may not 
have foreseen the operation of the surviving commercial trea. 
ties on the trade with England. He would perhaps not regret 
the exclusion of any foreign import which might be supposed to 
compete with the products of native industry ; but there is no 
reason why a French Protectionist should wish to benefit 
Belgium or Austria at the expense of England. It is also 
possible that M. Tuizrs may have at last discovered that even 
French manufacturers are not unanimous in their desire to 
discourage foreign competition. Some producers are at the 
same time consumers of the raw material, or of the imple- 
ments of their industry; and as a general rule merchants are 
interested in promoting the exchange of domestic and foreign 
commodities. Statesmen are often more capable of learning 
from experience than of yielding to the most convincing 
arguments. Sir Rospert Pee., who was by nature and educa- 
tion a better economist than M. Tutrers, converted himself to 
the true doctrines of Free-trade by applying them partially 
in practice. The numerous memorials and representations 
which have been addressed to the French Government by 
local bodies of traders may perhaps have produced a salutary 
impression because they are business documents, and not 
economic treatises. 


The text of the Treaty has, perhaps for good reasons, been 
kept secret ; so that it is only possible to judge of the stipu- 
lations which have been inserted for the benefit of England 
from conjecture, aided by fragmentary hints or statements. 
It has been ingeniously suggested that limitations of fiscal 
liberty may render the approaching reign of democracy not 
uniformly mischievous. A diplomatic engagement not to 
increase the duties on wine might undoubtedly throw a tem- 
porary impediment in the way of Temperance fanatics, and of 
sumptuary reformers; but when popular suffrage and the 
Ballot have made an agitation against cheap claret formidable, 
no treaty will long stand in the way of popular folly and in- 
justice. It is generally understood that some or all of the 
provisions of the Treaty are to be terminable at short notice; 
and, on the whole, it is desirable that a country should control 
its own affairs rather than that it should guard against its 
own future follies by entering into binding contracts with 
foreigners. It may be hoped that the clause of the old Treaty 
which adjusted the taxation on wine by an alcoholic standard 
may have been omitted in the new version. Some difference 
of opinion as to the rule which ought to be adopted exists 
among those who are practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject; but the mode of taxation should be regulated according 
to the interests of English consumers and traders, without 
reference to the pretensions of the wine-growers either of Gas- 
cony or of Spain and Portugal. Mr. Guapstone, who formerly 
cultivated a strong enthusiasm for the alcoholic test, has pro- 
bably since found more important matters to occupy his 
attention. It is also to be wished that the undertaking not to 
impose an export duty on coal may have been expunged from 
the Treaty. It has never been satisfactorily proved that such 


a duty might not, in certain circumstances. be advisable; 
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Tate no doubt that, if coal had been cheaper and more 
t in France than in England, a protective or pro- 
jibitive tax would have been long since imposed. Mr. 
gospex, who throughout the negotiation seemed to be more 
gxious to give than to receive, forgot not only to demand a 
gyoured-nation clause, but to stipulate against export duties 
raw material. As soon as the Treaty was concluded, the 
french Legislature imposed a heavy duty on the export of 
for paper; and it is only through the superior industry 
ad ingenuity of English manufacturers that competition in 
the production of paper has been found practicable. There is 
yo probability that Parliament would at present impose a 
duty on the export of coal; but freedom of legislation ought, 
if possible, to be resumed, 
Ithas been plausibly suggested that the Government in 
the recent negotiations might have advantageously consulted 
ihe general community by publishing the correspondence 
ad the successive drafts of the Treaty. There can be no 
doubt that an appeal to public opinion might have afforded 
sme security against errors and oversights ; but, if the Treaty 
ig on the whole desirable, it is better that the Government 
should be exclusively responsible for its terms. Skilful 
diplomatists know how to invoke national opinion, and even 
prejudice, in support of their contentions without subjecting 


quite independently of his past conduct. Nor, again, is any- 
thing to be gained by sneering at Mr. GoscHEen asa land- 
lubber. It is part of the acknowledged working of our system 
of government that we call upon persons totally unacquainted 
with special departments of the publicservice to take the supreme 
control of them at a moment’s notice. Mr. GoscHEN was put 
at the head of the Admiralty just as Mr. CARDWELL was put 
at the head of the War Department, and just as Lord Mayo 
was sent out to be Viceroy of India. Every one is aware that 
the system has its bad as well as its good side; but the con- 
clusion adopted by politicians of all parties is that its ad- 
vantages preponderate. Further, we may add that the state- 
ment is irrelevant that Parliament desired, and Mr. Goscnen 
acquiesced in or anticipated the desire, that most of the 
money laid out on new ships should be devoted to building 
ships of a small size for the protection of commerce and the 
hampering of an invading enemy. Mr. GoscHEN expressly 
defended this application of the public money on the ground 
that the strength of our large ironclads was such as to re- 
move all apprehensions from every quarter, and that there- 
fore the time had come to build lighter and smaller ships. 
Lastly, it is no defence of the Government, if it is to blame 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Reep, that it had only a 
definite number of millions to spend, and could only do 


themselves to the vexation of external interference. The | what its funds permitted. There is no amount of money 


ancient rule which vests all diplomatic power in the Crown 

hes become partially discredited only because modern Govern- 
ments are not implicitly trusted to maintain the honour and 
interests of the country. Two capitulations made in one 
year to Russia and to the United States have produced a 
feeling of uneasy suspicion. It is not known that the Govern- 
ment has made any undue concession to French exigency ; 

but, on the other hand, it is not as certain as it would have 
been in the days of PatmersTon that no sentimental caprice 
has been allowed to influence a business transaction. If, 
asuay be hoped, Lord Granvitte and his colleagues have 
dispassionately weighed the advantages and disadvantages of 
the Treaty, their judgment will not be harshly criticized. It 
is true that the whole negotiation was unnecessary, and in a 
sense absurd, because England would without a treaty have 
done all which the French Government wished, while France 
might in full liberty admit, exclude, favour, or discourage 
any branch of English trade. The defence of the English 
Government is that the anomaly was exclusively created by 
the other party to the negotiation. The French would not 
have exercised their discretion by establishing Free-trade, 
and when they become more enlightened the Treaty interposes 
no obstacle in the way of reductions of duties which would 
be equally beneficial to both countries. If two men agree not 
to injure one another beyond a certain point, they are not 
bound to inflict even the permitted wrong. In the present 
case England will not tax French producers, because the 
burden would at the same time be imposed on English con- 
sumers. France, on the other hand, limits itself to the per- 
petration of a limited amount of mischief. The Treaty is in 
theory only a little more objectionable than Mr. Conpen’s 
masterpiece. It will do a little good, and perhaps it may do 
no harm. If it is true that it contains a favoured-nation 
clause extending beyond the stipulations of the Treaty, one 
serious omission in the former Treaty will have been supplied, 
and England will in future negotiations be better able to treat 
on equal terms with France. 


THE NAVY. 


M: REED’S letter to the Times on the present state of 
our ironclad fleet raises a question of the utmost im- 
portance to every Englishman. Unless our navy is not only 
strong, but surpassingly strong, we can have, as a nation, no 
safety, strength, or self-respect. What Mr. Reep says is that 
the English navy is being outstripped by foreign Powers, and 
that, in the event of a great war, we should start at a con- 
Spicuous disadvantage. It is so exceedingly important to 
know whether this is true or not, that attention ought not 
to be diverted from the main issue into any side channels. 
It is idle to discuss whether Mr. Reep is or is not 
himself to blame for the lamentable state of things that 
he describes. If, when he was in office, he had not 
full power, and was, as he says, thwarted by successive 
Ministries, there is no good in seeking to establish 
the precise degree of imperfect responsibility which at some 
dim distance of time fell upon him. If he had full power 
Some time ago and did not use it well, he may say that he is 


which a Government would ask for in vain if it could show 
that it was absolutely necessary to procure it in order that 
England might retain its superiority at sea. The Govern- 
ment has never dreamt of sheltering itself behind the want 
of money. It has forborne to add to the strength of the 
heavy ironclad portion of the navy on one ground, and one 
ground alone—that the strength of this portion of the navy is 
quite sufficient. 


The issue raised by Mr. Reep is therefore exceedingly 

simple, although it is very difficult to determine whether 

he is right or wrong. The fact is that there are two dis- 

tinct answers to Mr. Reep’s allegation that we are suffering 
ourselves to be outstripped by foreign Governments. The 
first is, that it is not true, and that in point of fact we have as 

good ironclads as any built or building, and many more good 
ones than any other Power possesses. The second is, 

that to build stronger ironclads than we now possess 
would be a mistake, because scientific experiments show 
that the power of the gun must and will beat the 
power of resistance offered by any vessel that can float in 
the open ocean. This latter consideration is one which has 
been lately pressed on the English Government by official 
authorities of the greatest weight. But it is not desirable that 
it should be discussed now. Ironclads of the sorts known at 
present may hereafter be wholly superseded, and, if the time 
came soon, the present Government would have done wisely in 
not laying out more money on them; but it would only be 
by a piece of luck that they would have been wise. They do 
not rest their inactivity in the building of heavy ironclads on 
the ground that they might probably turn out to be useless 
after they had been built, but they rest it on the ground 
that we have got all that we can want in the way of such iron- 
clads. This it is that Mr. Reep denies. It is true that only 
three months ago he published a description of the state of the 
navy, in which he exhibited a practical agreement with the 
main assertion of the Government; but if he talks differently 
now, all that can be said is that, if he is right now, he 
was wrong then. After every deduction from the weight 
of his authority is made that can be made, he knows 
so much about the English navy, and also about foreign navies, 
that he is quite entitled, and even bound, to tell his countrymen 
plainly when he thinks them in danger, and what he says can- 
not be lightly passed by. Put briefly, what he says is this. 
The strongest ship in point of armour is the Devastation, 
which was an immense advance on the Hercules, its next 
rival. As ships of the future we have the Fury, the progress 
of which has been suspended for two years, and the Superb, 
of which not even the keel has been laid. But the Superd is 
itself already surpassed in power even by countries that have 
no European interests of moment to protect. “ Half-a-dozen 
“ foreign Powers are surrounding us with ships more power- 
“ful, both cruising and non-cruising, than even the most 
“ powerful of our own.” ‘This is the gist of Mr. Rerep’s 
statement, and he points out with perfect truth that our 
danger lies in two directions. Either several of these 
Powers may combine against us, and then we should 
have to face several ships superior in strength to any we 
possess, or we should be dealing with one of these Powers, 
and then we should find ourselves, not perhaps endan- 


Wiser now and knows more, and his warning has its value 


gered, but deprived of the consequences of our accustomed 
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maritime superiority by the presence of one or two ships that 
we could not rival. Russia, for example, has a ship, the 


Peter the Great, as to which Mr. Reep distinctly says that, | 
although it might not be capable of going any great distance 
from Russian ports, yet it is so superior to anything we have | 


that, if we were at war with Russia, we could not venture into 
Russian waters, or prevent Russian men-of-war getting out of 
waters in which we have hitherto considered we could pen 
them up as prisoners. 


Mr. Reep was answered in the Times by a writer under the 
signature of “ 'TraratGar,” who wrotein the defence of the 
Admiralty, but did not make out, perhaps, as good a case for the 
Government as might have been honestly made. “TRAFALGAR” 
asks how it was that Mr. Reep designed the Thunderer and 
the Devastation after the Peter the Great had been begun, if 
the Russian ship was to be more powerful. Mr. Reep replies 
that neither the Admiralty nor the Foreign Office gave him 
any information about the Russian ship, but that since he has 
been out of office he has been in a position to learn the truth 
as to foreign navies. All that “ Traratcar” can say is that 
the Fury will be equal to the Peter the Great when the Fury 
is finished. Mr. Reep doubts this; but he says that, even if 
this were true, the Russian ship is in so much forwarder a 
state than the English, that at any rate there will be a 
period in which a foreign Power will possess a stronger ship 
than any in our navy. As regards rigged cruising ironclads we 
have two abroad, the Herculesand the Sultan. Germany hasone 
already equal to those English ships, and has two in the pro- 
cess of building which will be superior to them. England is 
going to begin to build the Sultan, which “ TraFrat@ar ” says 
will be better than the two German new ships. We may 
therefore be said to be superior to Germany on this head at 
present. Before the Sultan is finished we shall be at a de- 
cided disadvantage, and after it is finished we shall, according 
to Mr. Reep, be perhaps on an equality, perhaps with a slight 
superiority. It would be wearisome, and where facts are so 
uncertain it would not be very profitable, to follow the dis- 
putants into the question how far Austria or Brazil or Turkey 
or Italy is gaining ground on us, although it isnot very cheering 
to read “ TraraLGar’s” modest statement that the Turks are 
already building a vessel “to which it may be presumed that 
“the Sultan, when it is finished, will not be inferior.” Mr. 
ReeEp’s statements are open to question on many points, but 
still we think that in one way he draws attention toa real 
danger. Foreign Powers have, it must be remembered, 
a great advantage over England under the altered condi- 
tions of naval warfare, for they may be weak at sea, and 
yet very formidable to England. ‘The Crimean war and 
the war of 1870 showed that the weaker naval Power ina 
war can keep its fleet safe under the protection of forts and 
harbour defences. If this weaker Power has but one ship 
stronger than any that its antagonist possesses, it will have 
opportunities of doing mischief entirely out of proportion to 
its total naval strength, and to the money it devotes in time 
of peace to the navy. In seven years the strength of the 
armour of our ironclad fleet was multiplied sevenfold. 
Let us suppose that we stood still while other nations ad- 
vanced, and that we were at war with Germany or Russia. 
Our enemies might have a navy contemptible as a whole in 
comparison with ours, and yet, while we could not get at 
their few ships, they might be able to send out at their 
pleasure a ship which would be to every English vessel oppos- 
ing her as the Devastation was to the Achilles, This is 
of course an extreme case. ‘There is no reason for sup- 
posing that any progress is possible in the maturity of the 
science of building ironclads such as was possible in its in- 
fancy, and England will never really stand still. But an 
extreme case is very often useful in the way of making tie 
general direction of danger apparent. It is quite true, as 
“ TraFaLGar” says, that we ought not to be too readily 
flurried by tidings of foreign ships which after all may not be 
such successes as is anticipated, and that “ England should 
“ have a well-considered naval policy, so that every ship added 
“ to the navy may be in accordance with an approved plan.” 
But it is also true that it ought to be part of her policy to 
guard against the dangers of having to deal with Powers pro- 
tected from attack, and with a navy numerically insignificant, 
but yet having one or two ships superior to any we could 
bring against them. This is the one important point 
to which Mr. Reep has usefully called attention. But 
it must not be assumed that his facts are to be ad- 
mitted as he states them. Men of the highest authority 
maintain that the Fury will be fully equal to the Peter the 
Great; and the Superb, of which, it is true, the kcel has not 
been laid, but portions of the material of which are in a 


very forward state, will be much stronger than any cruigi 
ironclad belonging to any other Powers. And if once it ; 
satisfactorily established that we have not to dread the 
superiority of any single ship, then the Admiralty wil] he 
entitled to the credit of having increased with great zeal th 
number of powerful ironclads at our command, P 


| 


| MR. GLADSTONE AND THE FENIAN CONVIcTs, 
| 


stems determined refusal of the Government to remit the 
punishment of the remaining Fenian convicts may atone 
for a certain laxity of official language. Mr. Guapstong hag 
never been an accurate writer, although he is a powerful 
speaker ; and in both capacities he is accustomed to concentrate 
his attention on his immediate object, instead of guarding him- 
self against possible misapprehension of incidental remarks, 
It is satisfactory to find that, in forwarding to Mr. Maguire 
the results of the inquiry into the alleged maltreatment of 
prisoners, Mr. GLapsTone adds to the explanation furnished by 
his colleague the expression of his own opinion that the state- 
ment of the convicts is rather to be described as a deliberate 
falsehood than as a distortion or exaggeration of the truth. It 
would have been better if he had refrained from marking his 
sense of the guilt of the criminals by the use of a false and 
irrelevant antithesis. It was quite unnecessary to contrast 
the “ general criminality ” of the prisoner Davitt with “ those 
“ political offences which, according to modern sentiment, are 
“ justly treated with comparative leniency.” Agitators will 
not fail to contend that the distribution of arms to be 
employed for insurrectionary purposes is a political offence, 
deserving, according to Mr. GLapstone’s distinction, of 
lenient treatment. Mr. Bruce states that the organiza- 
tion still exists with the object of levying civil war; and 
if there were a rebellious army in the field, it would be 
impossible and unjust to apply to the insurgents the ordinary 
penalties of the law. Modern sentiment has perhaps be- 
come comparatively lenient to political offences; but it is 
not the business of responsible statesmen to encourage 
treason by general propositions about the qualifications of the 
crime which may result from partial success. As long ago as 
the American rebellion which ended in the independence of 
the United States, belligerent rights were accorded by England 
to the insurgents as soon as they began to put armies in the 
field. If an Irish rebellion should unhappily at any future 
time occur, civil war will necessarily supersede the ordinary 
relations between Governments and subjects. If Mr. 
GLaDsToNE had considered his words more carefully, he would 
perhaps have explained that the political offences which are 
to be treated with comparative leniency are those which 
have been so far partially justified by success that they have 
passed beyond the sphere of criminal jurisprudence. His un- 
compromising rejection of Mr. Macvine’s request shows that 
he practically recognizes the test which is less clearly explained 
in the terms of his letter. Davitt’s offence may or may not have 
been political; but he engaged during a time of peace in 
operations which could only have been entitled to impunity 
if they had formed a part of the proceedings in a civil war. 
The admirers or apologists of the Manchester murderers have 
always contended, in defiance of common sense, that the 
slaughter of a policeman without notice in the heart of 
England ought to be condoned, as being virtually an act of 
war in Ireland. The Government replied to the argument 
in the only legitimate manner, by executing the sentence of 
the law on the assassins; and it appears that Mr. GLADSTONE 
still understands that it is his duty to restrain amateurs by 
legal penalties from isolated acts of belligerency. The conduct 
of the Government, which is in this respect at present unob- 
jectionable, would be less severely criticized if undue leniency 
had not been formerly extended to the Fenian prisoners; but 
perhaps even a would-be Irish rebel may be capable of under- 
standing that rhetorical phrases furnish but an inadequate 
guarantee for the impunity of crime. The speakers at the 
recent meeting at Manchester themselves use the English lan- 
| guage in a manner so utterly non-natural that they will not 
| be tormidable critics of Ministerial inaccuracy of style. It is 
| instructive to learn that a chief promoter of Home Rule can 
| assert in an English town that the sudden assassination of an 
' English policeman in the discharge of his duty is an act 0 
| sublime heroism. Of the merits of Home Rule some private 
persons, who have not made a study of politics, may perhaps 
| hold themselves incompetent to judge; but when they find 
that Mr. Suytn and Mr. Burr openly apologize for murder, 


they will appreciate the value of their authority on more diffi- 
cult questivus. 
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It might be an interesting subject of inquiry whether the 
ization which, according to Mr. Bruce, is employed in 
reparing for civil war has any connexion with the Home 
Bale Association which lately complained that its secrets were 
habitually communicated to Scotland Yard by its principal 
members and confidential officers. Irish rebels, whose acts are 
fortunately less vigorous than their language, have long since 
assumed to themselves the license of hypothetically levying an 
impossible civil war in England. O’CoxNELL was in the 
habit of enlivening his seditious harangues by princes’ | 
descriptions of the conflagration of English cities by Iri 
resident patriots. The Clerkenwell explosion was a more 
serious illustration of the regard of the Fenians for the rights 
and safety of a peaceable English population. As it rf 
be confidently asserted that an Irish insurrection on Engli 
soil would be hopeless, it might Poe a be stipulated, in 
dealing with future prisoners, that leniency to political 
offenders should only be extended to Irish conspirators who 
gre content to conduct their operations at home. ‘The so- 
called revelations of the man CLUsErET which were some 
time ago published in Fraser's Magazine bore numerous 
marks of braggart imposture, but to a certain extent the 
narrative probably represented the customary designs and 
practices of the “ true and earnest men” who from time to 
time conspire for the establishment of Irish independence. 
Confident in the protection of English law and in the national 
customs of liberty, CLusereT and his accomplices had, if 
his statement is not wholly fabulous, planned an un- 
voked attack on Chester Castle, which might possibly 
8 succeeded but for the incapacity and cowardice of the 
conspirators. At that time England also was disturbed by 
the troublesome agitation which had commenced with the 
Hyde Park riot. Mr. Bricut publicly denounced the credu- 
lity of the Government in taking precautions against the 
Chester plot; and Ciuseret states that he had previously had 
interviews with the leaders of the Reform League. The 
Fenians naturally stimulated the excitement of the London 
rabble, taking a prominent in some of the disturbances 
of the time. The Government would afterwards have been 
fully justified in punishing crimes perpetrated in England 
more severely than indigenous attempts at insurrection in 
Ireland; but it is not now worth while to reopen the 
question of the leniency which was extended to all classes of 
insurgents. There were political reasons for the first amnesty, 
which obviated the necessity of discussions with an unfriendly 
foreign Government ; and it is easy to understand and to ex- 
cuse the attempts to remove all pretext of grievance at the 
time when the Irish Church and Land Bills were supposed to 
be the commencement of a new political era in Ireland. a 
the simplest of malcontents could expect that the Engli 
pation would tolerate a perpetually recurring amnesty to 
wanton disturbers of the public peace. There was no 
need of a reaction when it was only necessary to recur 
to ordinary principles of action. It is well that the 
same Government which incurred some censure for ex- 
cessive leniency is now called upon to maintain and 
enforce the ordinary course of law. Mr. Burr has per- 
haps made a mistake in including among his demands on 
behalf of the Home Rulers the liberation of convicts who are 
undergoing their sentence for distributing arms in England. 
Even the most transparent fiction ought, according to the 
rules of art, to be consistently preserved; and there is some 
difficulty in accepting professions of loyalty and of peaceable 
disposition from the advocate of armed rebellion and of chronic 
treason. If the establishment of a domestic Parliament in 
Ireland can be effected without the disruption of the United 
Kingdom, there seems to be no reason why Irish patriots 
should distribute arms for use in England and Wales. The 
theory that political crimes are entitled to lenient treatment 
might have been more mischievous if it had been propounded 
under a Conservative Government by the leader of a Liberal 
Opposition. In connexion with the refusal to liberate State 
Prisoners a careless phrase will now be practically harmless. 
It will long remain an open question whether political 
offences are less morally culpable than more general crimes. 
In former times the cruelty of the punishments inflicted for 
treason was proportioned rather to the anxiety of Sovereigns 
to protect their own persons and authority than to the popular 
indignation provoked by the offence. At a time when rival 
dynasties might be expected to contend for power, it was 
judiciously provided that obedience to a king actually in pos- 
session of the Crown should not involve penal consequences. 
As late as in the eighteenth century a singular antagonism 
existed between the moral and legal appreciation of the guilt 
of treason, Complicity with Jacobite plots and rebellions 


was regarded as perfectly compatible with the honour of a 
gentleman; but the executions of 1715 and 1745 seem to 
have excited no shadow of disapprobation. Probably the 
most intelligible rule is deduced rather from the forces at 
the command of insurgents than from the greater or less 
merits of their cause. Asa defendant charged with trespass 
is allowed to oust the jurisdiction of justices by setting up a 
claim to the possession of the premises, a rebel leader at the 
head of an army may be compared rather to a civil wrong- 
doer than to an offender against criminal law; but it is not for 
the prosecutor or the magistrate to suggest, after Mr. Guap- 
sToNne’s hasty manner, a defence which is not to be readily 
anticipated. It would not be safe for insurgents in other 
countries to calculate on the liberal interpretation which is 
placed on their acts in England and in the United States. 
The leaders of the Commune in Paris commanded a large 
army, and they kept the Government at bay for three or 
four months; but since their overthrow they have been 
treated as criminals of the worst order, in consequence 
perhaps of the extraordinary atrocity of their conduct. It is 
not yet known whether the Spanish Government will, in the 
exercise of its undoubted right, exact exemplary vengeance for 
the late wanton insurrection at Ferrol. An unseasonable motion 
for the abolition of the penalty of death for political offences 
has been introduced into the Cortes, and one of the Ministers 
lately declared, with unnecessary candour, that the constitu- 
tion of the dynasty was open to Parliamentary discussion ; but 
the Government has not pledged itself to Mr. Guapstone’s 
doctrine that political offences ought to be treated with 
extraordinary leniency. It is right to protest against an in- 
accurate phrase which is perhaps rather thoughtless than 
deliberately wrong in judgment, but it is too late to ask that 
Mr. GiapstTone should add to his many accomplishments cool 
foresight, uniform soundness of judgment, and strict precision 
of language, 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

tapes French Republicans who believe in a Republic are 

naturally elated by the result of the elections held last 
Sunday. Out of seven contests they won six, and the circum- 
stances under which they won them give the results additional 
importance. The most noticeable feature perhaps was the 
total collapse of the Legitimist and Orleanist parties. In order 
to make a fight at all, they were in two instances obliged to 
fight under the banners of an Imperialist. In spite, however, 
of the union of the three parties, they could not make head 
against candidates who are at least as advanced as M. Gam- 
BETTA. ‘The election which excited the greatest interest was 
that for the department of the Gironde; for the Conservative 
candidate was there no less a person than an Imperialist ex- 
Minister, M. ForcapE DE La Roquette. He added to his 
titles as representative of three parties that of being a Free- 
trader strong enough to satisfy the standard of the wine- 
growers of Bordeaux. His opponent was an ardent, but 
almost obscure, Democrat named Capuc, and yet the Repub- 
lican candidate has beaten him by 44,000 votes against 
28,000. Even in Imperialist times Bordeaux itself was Liberal ; 
but it was always swamped by the country voters, and times 
must have changed when the country voters help Bordeaux to 
give a Republican so decisive a majority. In the Indre-et- 
Loire a candidate with a well-known Bonapartist name, M. 
Scuneiper, nephew of the former President of the Assembly, 
was beaten after a very close contest by a Gambettist, M. 
Niocue. In the Calvados an Orleanist candidate, whom one 
of the flowers of Orleanism, M. Guizor’s son-in-law, specially 
supported, tried his luck, and was beaten by the only 
member of the Council-General who was a Republican; yet 
the Calvados has hitherto been considered one of the strong- 
holds of Conservatism. In the Oise the Duke of AuMALE himself 
sustained a defeat that must have annoyed him. In spite of 
his great interest and weight in the department he could not 
find any Orleanist candidate to start with a chance of success ; 
and, either thinking the chances of the Imperialist candidate 
hopeless, or disdaining to be a party to an ignominious alli- 
ance, he decided to support the Republican candidate. Forth- 
with this candidate was called on by his party, and agreed, to 
sign a pledge that he would not vote for the‘Duke of AuMALE 
as Vice-President. He was of such a shade of politics 
that M. Gamsetra openly supported him, and M. Gamperra’s 
paper pronounced he was the right man. But he found an 
opponent in a still more advanced Republican, who was at 
Paris during the siege, and who, on the occasion of the insur- 
rection of October 31, announced, as an Adjoint of a Mairie, 
his adhesion to the Government of Bianqui. The more 
moderate Republican won by a small majority; and it is 
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stated that in this case nearly the whole constituency polled, 
so that in a department for which the Duke of AumaLe is one 
of the sitting members, a Gambettist and a Blanquist brought 
almost every elector to the poll,and had a very close race. 
In the Vosges nearly the same thing happened, both candidates 
being pronounced by the Republican journals thoroughly trust- 
worthy candidates; but the more advanced candidate won. From 
Algiers that ancient irrepressible Jew, M. Créatevx, who is 
four years older than M. Tuiers, has been returned to advo- 
cate, among other things, the separation of Church and State. 
In one constituency alone, that of Morbihan, in Brittany, has 
Conservatism triumphed in the person of M. Martiy, who 
announced himself as a “chrétien convaincu.” It would 
indeed have been astonishing if a Republican had succeeded 
with a Breton constituency. But it is worth noticing that 
the defeated Republican, M. Beavvats, tried his strength last 
year against another “chrétien convaincu” in the same con- 
stituency, and polled 18,000 votes, while this time he has 
polled 30,000, so that even in the strongholds of the Legiti- 
mist party there is danger of defeat. 


It is impossible that these elections should not have a great 
effect on French politics. Success succeeds, we know, in 
France, perhaps even more than elsewhere, and the Republi- 
cans will be thought by the innumerable army of trimmers to 
be the winning party. The Assembly must necessarily lose 
much of its authority. It may avoid dissolution, for it may 
not suit M. Turters to dissolve it, and it may not suit the 
Republican leaders to force the hand of M. Turers. But 
it is impossible for any one henceforth to pretend that the 
existing Assembly represents the nation. It clings to its 
frail existence, but it is only by an accident that it exists. 
M. Tuters is its master more than he ever was. He need 
not threaten to resign any more; he need only hint that a 
dissolution is desirable. Of course he has no legal power 
of dissolving the Assembly, but if he chose to announce thata 
new Assembly must be elected, no one would have the spirit 
to resist him, for these elections have shown distinctly that the 
views of the majority of the Assembly are not the views of the 
majority of the electors. Much has been said of the apathy 
of the voters, and of the large degree to which the return of 
Republicans has been caused by the abstention of Conserva- 
tive voters. The real reason of the abstention is probably 
that the Government has not as a Government taken part in 
the election. M. Turers may be pleased on the whole with 
the result, but he did not urge or allow the local officials to 
interfere. Under the Empire the priest and the prefect and 
the mayor not only told voters which way to vote, but made 
them vote, in order that the Government might seem to be sup- 
ported by the general approval of each locality. Now that 
the pressure is taken off, many electors do not wish to vote, and 
do not vote. They can do as they like, and they like to stay 
at home. They are not languid Conservatives, but men whose 
minds are politically a blank when released from Government 
drill. Ifthe Assembly were dissolved, and new elections held, 
the numbers of actual voters would in all probability remain 
much below the number of electors, unless the Government 
was in a position, and had the inclination, to make reluctant 
voters go to the poll. The contests of last Sunday were 
keenly fought, and it may be assumed that nearly all the 
voters who, under any kind of pressure short of Government 
interference, could be got to vote, did vote. Those who did 
not vote were voters who could only have been got to vote for 
the Conservatives if the Conservatives had had the machinery of 
a Conservative despotism at their command. Asthe next general 
election will probably be held without any Government pressure 
being exercised on the Conservative side, the real constituency 
will in each case be that which can be got to vote by the efforts 
of the two parties. Abstention is only another name for the 
deduction from the nominal strength of a constituency made 
necessary by the waste of political power involved in universal 
suffrage in such a country as France, 

The political history of France will therefore, we may 
presume, be decided, at least for the immediate future, by con- 
stituencies acting much under the same influences as those 
which voted on Sunday last; and, if so, the weakness of the 
Conservatives and the strength of the Republicans are equally 
apparent. The Gount of Cuamsorp has just issued another 
ot his manifestoes, which is as the voice of one crying in the 
desert. He seems to walk in a barren land haunted by the 
ghosts and the echoes of a France that has long passed 
away. He is of opinion that France is on the whole 
Catholic and monarchical. The pilgrimage seems to him the 
real sign of the time; France must come right and grow 
strong because the Papacy has need of it. The moral of his 
manifesto is that good, honest Legitimists should not defile 


their hands by touching pitch; they should not pretend 
acquiesce in the establishment of the accursed Republic 
The head of their family calls on them to come out of the 
tents of the ungodly, and either to have a divine mon 
archy and crusades once more or to accept nothing, No 
wonder the Bonapartists have taken lately to being 
fond of the Legitimists; for the Legitimists have, under the 
inspiration of their head, done everything in their power to 
make every other form of Conservatism than a return to 
Imperialism impossible. The Orleanists are rapidly ye 
cognizing this, and they see that for them too, as 
for others, the choice lies between the Empire and. the 
Republic. Whether the Republican party is itself jp 
danger from its own successes is another matter, but, so far 
as foreigners may venture to hazard an opinion on a very 
difficult question of foreign politics, we think that they will 
prove to have gained much more than they have lost p 
asserting themselves so vigorously. The argument is repeated 
to weariness that Republicanism, unless it is almost colourless, 
will soon frighten the nation into accepting a new despotism, 
But if the Republicans do not seem to believe in their politi- 
cal principles they cannot do themselves justice, or give their 
party a fair chance. It is something in a country so waver- 
ing and confused as France is now to find a party which has 
indisputable energy. The opinions which M. Gamperra uttered 
at Grenoble were pronounced to be dangerous by moderate 
timid men, but it is by acting on them that his party has gained 
its new strength. His object was to warn the constituencies 
against hollow-hearted Republicans, men who merely used 
the name of a Republic to overturn the form of government 
to which they seemed to adhere. If they wanted a Republic, 
let the electors, he urged, return men who honestly preferred 
a Republic. He and his friends started candidates of the right 
kind according to their views, and the Opposition started can- 
didates exactly such as he had anticipated. It is because he 
raised the issue distinctly, forced on the contest, and has won 
it, that the elections of last Sunday deserve to have so much 
importance attached to them. 


MR. MASSEY AT TIVERTON. 


R. MASSEY’S former Parliamentary career encourages 

the hope that, if he is returned for Tiverton, he will 
compensate by the exercise of ability and prudence for the 
wild promises which he has thought it expedient to make to 
the constituency. An experienced politician who has held an 
important office in the House of Commons, and who is also a 
professed financier, would consult his own dignity and the 
public interest by abstaining from the detailed discussion of a 
system of taxation before an incompetent audience. It seems 
that in Tiverton as in some other towns there is an Association 
for the repeal of the Income-tax, which has naturally taken 
the occasion of a contest to impress its views on one or both 
of the candidates. Mr. Massry, who, having had to deal with 
an Income-tax in India, might be supposed to speak with a 
certain authority on the subject, announced, or was understood 
to announce, the opinion that the Income-tax was inherently 
mischievous, and that it might at an early period be advan- 
tageously repealed. Sir Kosert Peex had, as Mr. Massey 
said, originally intended the tax as a temporary resource, 
and Mr. GLapstone several years afterwards devised an 
elaborate financial scheme which would have involved, if it 
had not been subsequently altered, the gradual abolition of 
the tax within seven years from 1853. It would have 
been not less useful to state that Sir Rosperr Peet never 
during the remainder of his life countenanced the abolition 
of the tax, that between 1853 and 1860 it was raised to 
the rate of sixteenpence in the pound, and that Mr. Giap- 
sToNE has repeatedly and recently increased the percentage of 
the tax to meet occasional and temporary demands on the 
revenue. Although Mr. Massey’s reply satisfied the Tiverton 
tradesmen who dislike a tax on their profits, more cautious 
electors might have perceived that he really expressed rather 
a wish than a belief that the tax could be abolished. Com- 
paratively little attention was perhaps paid to his laudable 
explanation of the impossibility or difficulty of separating 
Schedule D. from the other heads of taxation; yet it may be 
taken for granted that the dissatisfied inhabitants of Tiverton 
have not the smallest desire to relieve the oppression which 
weighs on landowners, public creditors, and shareholders. Of 
the reasons for and against the Indian Income-tax the Tiverton 
Association would scarcely pretend to form a judgment; and 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Massey should cultivate a cheap 
and worthless popularity by boasting of his own share the 
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removal of the tax. It is net at first sight obvi- 
just that the richer classes in India should escape 

from the burdens which weigh on their poorer countrymen. 
On the other side, considerations of policy have induced some 
able Indian administrators ta think that connivance at fiscal 
inequality was less objectionable than a mode of taxation 
which is said to clash with the habits and feelings of the 
Je. In assuming credit to himself for a decision which 

has been reversed by his successors Mr. Massey might have 
yemembered that he implied a censure on more than one 
Governor-General and Secretary of State. If constituencies 
require flattery and deference from candidates, it is more 
excusable to court their favour by unmeaning generalities than 
to submit special issues to their judgment. When Mr. Massey, 
in the course of the last Session, gave evidence before Mr. 
FawceT?’s Committee, his opinion and his arguments were 
entitled to attention and respect. In repeating the same 
statements to the electors of Tiverton he takes an unfair 
advantage of an accidental coincidence with a local prejudice. 

When Mr. Massey was in the House of Commons he be- 
longed to the moderate section of the Liberal party. It seems 
that he is now eager to benefit the labourer at the expense of 
the farmer, and the farmer and the rest of the community at 
the expense of the unfortunate landowner. It is not to be 
supposed that a private member of the party is in the secrets 
of the Cabinet; but Liberal candidates have inferred from 
the menacing language of Mr. GLapstone and of some of his 
colleagues, that the comparative leisure of the Ministers is to 
be employed in devising measures for the injury of owners of 
land. A circular has lately been issued to local functionaries 
requiring statistics of ownership, with an extraordinary head- 
ing to the effect that the returns are to be prepared in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Earl of Dersy. The obvious 
inference is that a political opponent is to be held responsible 
for some Ministerial measure which will be unpalatable to 
himself or his allies. Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Goscuen at the 
end of the Session referred in the same tone to the blundering 
triumph of Sir Massey Lopes. At Tiverton Mr. Massey has 
pledged himself by anticipation to support the indefinite 
agitation which is to unsettle the foundations of landed pro- 
perty. It is not impossible that the threatened movement may 
be injurious to its projectors. An owner of personulty who 
thinks that interference with proprietary rights will be con- 
fined to land is on the same intellectual level with bishops 
who plot against the endowments and privileges of deans and 
chapters. Whether the new constitution of household suffrage 
and secret voting provides sufficient protection for any kind of 
property is a question only to be tested by future experience. 
Mr.Massry has apparently satisfied himself that the best mode 
of attaining political success is to join in democratic agitation. 
Not many years have passed since the electors and non-electors 
of Tiverton habitually joined in roars of laughter while Lord 
Patmerston ridiculed the Radicalism of a small indigenous 
demagogue. At that time also Mr. Massey was a faithful and 
contented follower of a Liberal Minister who had not the 
smallest intention of promoting a revolution. If, after all, the 
Conservative candidate should be preferred, Mr. Massey will 
perhaps regret that under a false impression he has departed 
from the safe and prudent course which was consistently 
followed by Mr. Denman. ‘There are still many Liberals 
who doubt the necessity or expediency of bringing forward 
two or three great political changes in every successive 
Session of Parliament. ‘The Ministers and their supporters 
have often boasted of late that no previous Government has 
carried through Parliament somany comprehensive measures ; 
and the statement is generally used as the foundation of a 
promise or a hope that their legislative activity will here- 
after be equally unremitting. It might be not less plausi- 
areas that, where much has been done, less remains 
to do. 

In a recent speech Mr. STaNsFELD indicated with laudable 
candour the reasons which induce the leaders of the Liberal 
party to propose an endless succession of sweeping measures. 
The strength of a party of movement is liable to be impaired 
by repose. The majority was passive and disorganized when 
it suddenly occurred to Mr. GuapsTone that the abolition of 
the Irish Church would furnish the means for his return to 
office. Since that time he has carried the Irish Church Bill, 
the Irish Land Bill, the English and Scotch Education Bills, 
and the Ballot; and his control over the House of Commons 
and the constituencies has not yet been materially shaken. 
He may perhaps be justified in thinking that his power 
will be most effectually maintained by fresh appeals to 
popular enthusiasm. e reaction indeed which has been 
provoked is not inconsiderable, but it prevails only in the 


upper and middle classes, and Mr. GLapstone and Mr, DisrarLi 
have transferred political supremacy to the multitude. At 
no former time has public policy been more unreservedly 
treated as subordinate to the interests of a party. Moralists 
and theoretical statesmen would hold that the business of 
Liberalism is to promote useful legislation and good govern- 
ment, and not that those are the most desirable measures 
which tend to keep the Liberal party in power; but the 
Ministerial papers, in advocating change for the sake of 
change, may perhaps represent the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. No more unsatisiactory spectacle can be presented 
than the avowed search of parties and. Parliamentary can- 
didates for doctrines and measures which may perhaps 
justify their pretensions to prevail over their adversaries; 
but it is useless to remonstrate with Ministers who are 
firmly convinced that their primary duty is to keep them- 
selves in oflice. They are utterly mistaken if they suppose 
that their critics are necessarily political opponents. Beyond 
the circle of party hacks and bigots of both persuasions, the 
majority of intelligent persons have no desire for a change of 
Government which would, as on former occasions, tempt 
Conservatives to make dishonest concessions, and give un- 
scrupulous Liberals an opportunity for engaging in re- 
volutionary agitation. Mr. Disragxi’s Reform Bill and Mr. 
Guapsrone’s Ballot Bill were successively promoted for 
reasons wholly unconnected with the public interest; and 
while Mr. StansFeLD seems to hold that legislation is #0 be 
conducted for the benefit of the party which promotes it, 
Conservative Ministers would in their turn bid high jor 
popular support. It would be idle to pretend that any 
absorbing interest attaches to the Tiverton election. Mr. 
Wa ronD is said to enjoy local popularity, though he has 
been defeated on one or two previous occasions. Mr. Massey 
would have had higher personal claims if he had not thought 
fit to profess a new-born sympathy with subversive principles, 
and more especially if he had abstained from encouraging the 
barren agitation against the Income-tax. The occasional 
elections which occur from time to time are at present chictly 
important as they illustrate the operation of the Ballot. It 
may be hoped that the Conservative managers at Tiverton 
will not follow the questionable example of Mr. Horker’s 
supporters at Preston by attempting to defeat the intentions 
of Parliament. The law which prescribes secresy of voting 
may perhaps be a bad law, but it is nevertheless the law of 
the land, and, as a political experiment, it ought in the public 
interest to be allowed a fair trial. 


RAILWAY DISASTERS. 


psa are knowing people who tell you that the safest 
time to travel by railway is immediately after one or two 
very bad railway accidents. If any of these philosophers, 
relying on the imaginary protection of the Kirtlebridge dis- 
aster, happened to be travelling about last week, their faith in 
this doctrine must have been rudely shaken, and it is possible 
that even those who were lucky enough to stay at home may 
hesitate to trust to the theoretical immunity from every kind 
of danger which ought to prevail for the next few months. 
The week began with an “alarming” accident to the Plymouth 

ress. The connecting-rods of the engine broke, and 
ploughed up the permanent way, scattering showers of stones 
and rubbish against the train. The side of a second-class 
carriage was smashed in, but nobody was hurt. Asan apology 
for the terror of the passengers, it is mentioned that at this 
point the line passes close to the sea, “‘ precipitation into which 
“ was momentarily feared.” On Tuesday a Midland “ special ” 
ran into a Great Western passenger train at Barnwood Junction, 
near Gloucester; nine persons were injured. On Wednesday 
three carriages were thrown off the line on the Midland 
Railway, near Sheffield, by the tire of a wheel breaking. 
On the same evening a passenger train ran into a standing 
goods train at Kenyon Junction, on the London and North- 
Western. On Thursday the chapter of accidents reached its 
climax. In the morning a passenger train ran into a goods 
train at Totnes. At Maidenhead four coal trucks were 
thrown off the line, injuring the platform. ‘The station, 
it is stated, is at the foot of a steep incline, and trains 
frequently overrun. Later in the day the engine of a pas- 
senger train from Yarmouth, while going at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, left the rails near Kelvedon; the engine- 
tender and luggage-van ran on to the down line; four 
of the leading carriages were overturned down a steep 
embankment, and one of them was literally dashed to atoms. 
Two ladies were killed, and the guard, driver, and sixteen or 
B2 
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seventeen gers were dangerously hurt. It has been 
said that the railway sleepers at this point were rotten, but 
this has been denied by the officials of the Company. As 
some of the passengers carried off pieces of the wood, the 
question of its soundness ought to be easily determined by an 
examination of the fragments. Timber that can be picked to 
pieces with the fingers does not strike one as exactly the sort 
of which railway sleepers should be made, but the fragments 
may have been crushed and splintered by the accident. On 
Friday a goods train ran into five trucks, which were waiting 
for it in the usual way, at Woodhouse Junction, on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. The engine 
leaped over the trucks and then down an embankment. The 
driver and fireman were killed on the spot and “ almost 
“ roasted” before their bodies could be extricated. On 
Saturday two goods trains, much behind time, ran into one 
another near Wigan. One of the trains was wrecked, and a 
great deal of property destroyed. It has been supposed that 
accidents have the effect of rousing the Companies to a sense 
of their responsibility, and of making them, at least for a 
little while, careful and conscientious; but the supposition is 
infully contradicted by the facts. It is evident from what 
lately happened, and from the reports of the Board of Trade 
Inspectors, whom Mr. Bricut unfortunately failed to suppress 
before he left office, and who continue to tell what they know, 
with a reckless and unchristian disregard of the feelings of 
managers and directors, that the so-called accidents are not at 
all accidental, but the natural result of the system on which 
the railways are worked. Properly speaking, the only acci- 
dents are the disasters which do not happen. It would seem 
that the time has come when we must revise our phraseology 
in speaking of such things. The safe arrival of a train at its 
destination is at present much more in the nature of an 
accident, is much more due to pure chance, than a collision or 
an overturn. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that, 
within certain limits, the Companies have made up their minds 
that it is cheaper to kill people, or to run the risk of killing 
them, than to spend the money which is necessary in order to 
guard against accidents. 

If anybody doubts this let him read Captain TyLer’s 
General Report on the railway accidents of 1871. Although 
the number of accidents had increased from 131 in 
1870 to 171 in 1871, the number of passengers killed by 
causes beyond their own control had decreased from sixty-six 
to twelve, and there was also a decrease in the number of 
passengers injured. Whether people are or are not killed in 
a collision or other casualty is, however, only an accident. 
The number of casualties occurring within a given time is also 
very much a matter of accident. The important question is 
whether the railways are managed in such a way as to pro- 
vide all reasonable securities for the ‘Bafety of travellers, and 
the answer is that these securities are deliberately and syste- 
matically curtailed on economical grounds. Of 157 out of the 
171 accidents, “not one,” Captain TyLer says, “ can properly 
“be classed as purely accidental.” ‘ They were all of a 
“ nature to be avoided by care, forethought, or the adoption 
“of proper means and appliances.” He adds that “by far 
“ the greater number of accidents which occur may be pre- 
“ vented by the adoption of well-known means of safety ; and 
“that the most important, most powerful, and most wealthy 
“ Companies are just those which have too much neglected 
“ the application of such means, and frequently in those parts 
“ of their district in which for the heaviest traffic they were 
“ most needed.” It is startling to find Captain TrLer laying 
emphasis on such elementary maxims as that “it is very im- 
“ portant that junctions should be properly fitted up with 
“ suitable cabins, good signal and point arrangements, inter- 
“ locking, clocks, and telegraph apparatus.” Everybody, 
except Railway Directors with an eye to their own profits, will 
agree with him that such a case as that reported at Ince Moss 
Junction (London and North-Western Railway, receipts in 
1870, 7,014,703l.), “where the glass of the distant-signal 
“lamp had been broken for some time, and reported as 
“ broken, whilst the gas supply had failed, and there was no 
“ clock or timepiece,” ought not to be possible. It must be 
remembered that the want of proper accommodation and 
appliances is both directly and indirectly a fruitful cause of 
accidents. It makes strict discipline impossible, it demoralizes 
the officials, and establishes a chronic condition of negligence 
and recklessness. Timekeepers and pointsmen take their tone 
from their superiors. As far as we can see, there is no reason 
why as many people should not have been killed in 1871 as 
in 1870, and if 1872 keeps up to its present standard, pre- 
eeding years will be greatly surpassed in the frequency of 
accidents and slaughter of travellers. 


The detailed reports which are made by the Inspectors Pa 
accidents occur fully bear out Captain TyLer’s obsery 
Here is the gist of some of those for the months fio 
February to July inclusive of the present year, Collision 
on the Caledonian, May 30:—The driver is an old drive, 
but he has been fined more than once for running past dan . 
signals. The signalman on duty was a new, inexperienceg 
man, who had only been brought there one day previous 
to the accident. The signals at Boghead are very 
signals. Collision on the Furness Railway, May 22 :—The 
Company’s rule-book is plain and distinct as to signals, by 
the inspector, signalmen, engine-drivers, and guards, who 
were examined, all admitted that the practice is quite diffe. 
rent to the rule, and that it has been the habit to ru 
into stations when the signals are at danger. Collision on 
the Great Eastern, June 19:—Captain Tver sug, 
that it would appear desirable, if it were possible, “ that 
“no down train should pass the Granary Junction when 
“an up train is about to cross the down line, and that up 
“ trains should not be turned across the down line when a 
“down train is approaching.” This, as he mildly puts it, 
would be the “ safest mode of working”; but “ the exigencies 
“ of the station are stated to be such that it would be im 
* sible to carry out the rule in practice, and therefore jt 
“ appears to be no use to recommend it.” In other words, 
the Great Eastern must be allowed to go on running down 
trains across up trains, and up trains across down trains, re- 
gardless of the consequences, because it would cost money to 
enlarge Bishopsgate Station, which, we are told, “is and hag 
“ been for many years very inadequate for the enormous amount 
“ of traffic that is continually passing in and out of it.” In 
like manner at Guildford, Colonel YouLanp reports that “ the 
“ middle road is, in consequence of the limited amount of 
“ accommodation, used for both up and down trains,” which 
occasionally run into each other. Again, at West Hartlepool 
there was an accident, on which Colonel Ricu remarks that 
“passenger trains have to cross from one line to the 
“other at the entrance of the station, where a short bit 
“ of single line is used both for the arrival and departure 
“ trains to run over.” A collision at Wednesbury, on the 
North-Western, June 22, is stated to have been directly 
caused by the signalman’s mistake; but “it could not have 
‘ happened if the Company had made proper arrangements.” 
A similar collision took place a year before, nearly at 
the same spot, and “due entirely to the same cause,” 
Five years ago Colonel YoLLanp pointed out what should be 
done, but the Company paid no attention to his suggestions. A 
collision on July 21, on the Chester and Holyhead branch of 
the North-Western, between the Irish mail and a train of 
empty waggons, is attributed to the negligence of the acting 
breaksman of the waggons, a young, weakly-looking lad, 
usually employed as a horse-boy or shunter, who was “ totally 
“ unfitted ” for the duty. The regular breaksman had declined 
to take the train, having already been very much overworked, 
as he thought, and this lad was substituted. ‘The driver and 
fireman of the same train had been on duty for more 
than sixteen hours at the time of the collision, the en- 
gine having been under steam for the same time. These 
long spells of duty, Colonel Hutcuinson says, are greatly to 
be reprobated; and he also observes that, “it is scarcely 
“ necessary to point out that, had the absolute block system 
“ been in force between Oakley and Holyhead, this collision 
“ would in all probability have been prevented.” In a more 
recent case, when there was a collision between a North- 
Western passenger train and a goods engine, on the Llanelly 
line, Colonel Hutcuinson found that the pointsman was a boy 
thirteen and a-half years old, who had been put in charge of 
the points three days before the collision. The Inspector 
thinks that comment on this is unnecessary. 


The picture which is thus disclosed is certainly not en- 
couraging. It shows that the great majority of accidents are 
not, strictly speaking, accidents at all, but a natural conse- 
quence of the determination of the Companies to keep down 
expenses, and to work their lines in a loose, scrambling, 
happy-go-lucky way, without proper accommodation and appli- 
ances, and without an adequate staff of competent men. 
The conditions under which what are called accidents happen 
are the ordinary every-day conditions of railway travelling, 
and it is altogether owing to a fortuitous combination of 
lucky circumstances that a journey is safely accomplished. 
It can hardly be said that the Companies, out of pure wanton- 
ness and stupidity, refuse to profit by experience. We are 
afraid—and this is the worst and most alarming feature of 
the case—that they have profited by experience, and have 
come to the conclusion that it pays better to take the risk of 
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killing and maiming so many people every year, and paying 
mpensation, than to spend money beforehand in making 
ee lines safe. After all, there is always a chance that 
Je will not be killed, and there isa further chance that the 
fiends of the people who are killed will be unable to claim 
or will be cheaply bought off. There is something 
jorribly significant in the deliberate calculation that third- 
class carriages need not be made so strong as first-class carri- 
because third-class passengers are a comparatively 
cheap article, and a dozen of them can be slaughtered at 
the price of a single first-class magnate. The question is, 
whether any means can be found of turning the scale the 
other way, and of making it decidedly unprofitable for the 
Companies to gamble, as they now do, with the lives of their 
customers. A summary mode of enforcing penalties and 
obtaining compensation from the Companies is, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, and we are glad to see the idea is 
making way, the only means of touching the Companies 
on their one sensitive point. 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 


SHORT paragraph which appeared in the papers two 
A or three days ago contains more interesting intelligence 
than many ostentatious narratives. The steam coalowners of 
Cardiff have resolved to reduce the price of steam coal by six 
shillings a ton. It may be hoped that this change is the com- 
mencement of a general fall of price throughout the country. 
‘As South Wales produces the greatest quantity and the best 
quality of steam coal, the example of the Cardiff producers 
will necessarily be followed in other mining districts, and 
there can be little doubt that all descriptions of coal will at 
the same time become cheaper. To the great mass of the 
community the cost of household coal is of primary import- 
ance, and it has not been easy to understand why the activity 
of the iron trade and of steam navigation should have so 
largely increased the price paid by the ordinary consumer. It 
is true that various kinds of coal are from time to time 
diverted from their ordinary use, but it might have been 
supposed that it was possible to procure an adequate supply, 
in the majority of cases, either of smelting coal or of the 
coal required to produce steam. If the reduction is impend- 
ing, it is of the utmost importance that it should be eftected 
before the cold of winter sets in. In many districts, and 
in London itself, the price has within twelve months increased 
by fifty per cent., and the relief which will inevitably be 
sought in greater economy of consumption will often involve 
considerable inconvenience or suffering. Mr. Hawxsuaw’s 
wish for the promotion of thrift by a still higher price of 
domestic coal is too prescient and too heroic to command 
general sympathy. Few householders have sufficient time, 
knowledge, or energy to undertake the reconstruction of their 
fire-places, although there can be no doubt that the grates in 
common use cause enormous waste. At some future time 
great towns will perhaps not be darkened with smoke; and 
the particles which now pollute the atmosphere may contri- 
bute to internal warmth. A large portion of fuel, and half 
the heat which is produced by the remainder, constantly pass 
away through ill-constructed chimneys; but the reform 
which Mr. HawksHaw and other judicious economists desire 
must come from the architects and ironmongers of the remote 
future, and not from private consumers of coal. Greater 
frugality in the use of existing appliances is indeed perfectly 
practicable in itself, but in all except the poorest households 
it requires the co-operation of servants, who in their use of 
coal as of all other articles think it their duty to involve their 
employers in the largest possible outlay. 

The remoter causes of the late rise in the cost of coal are 
various and complicated; but the obvious and immediate pro- 
cess has chiefly consisted in the transfer of vast sunis from the 
consumer to the producer. The miners in several districts having 
obtained considerable additions to their wages, reduced in 
Proportion their hours of work, and deliberately prevented the 
accumulation of stacks of coal at the side of the pits. In some 
parts of Scotland and of England ironmasters found or anti- 
cipated a difficulty in procuring the large supplies which 
were rendered necessary by the unprecedented prosperity of 
their trade; and panic, as in all similar cases, produced 
larger results than actual deficiency of production. As the 
price of coal rose, domestic consumers and coal merchants 
were induced to lay in larger stocks, and the demand for 
every kind of coul simultaneously advanced. ‘The coal- 
Owners, possessing among themselves a kind of monopoly, 
Were not unequal to the occasion. In some places they 


have realized a clear profit of ten shillings a ton on their 
output, and the income of some owners for the past year: 


bought only a few months ago. It is not surprising that the- 
miners, judging more or less accurately of the condition of 
the trade, should have insisted on sharing in the proceeds of. 
the tribute paid by the consumer; but the addition to their 
wages represent a mere fraction of the rise of price. It 
happened that the export trade expanded at the same time 
with the internal consumption; and it would be absurd, 
because it would be useless, to blame the coalowners for 
taking advantage of an opportunity which may perhaps not 
recur. One of the principal owners in South Wales assured 
the House of Commons in the last Session that the profits of 
the trade on an average of years scarcely exceeded the mode- 
rate, and indeed incredible, rate of three per cent. on the 
capital expended. It must be satisfactory to his class to 
know that the last few months have repaired the unaccount- 
able losses of years, and that humble and puny speculators 
have in some instances retired from business, after a year’s 
experience, with ample fortunes, There is reason to hope that. 
the merchants also have shared in the general prosperity, like 
the petty adventurers who obtained slices of jagheers or of prize- 
money in the golden days of Anglo-Indian Nabobs. ‘To the 
anxious householder it matters less how the plunder has 
been divided than whether he may hope for a reduction of 
his own burdens for the future. The indolent and luxurious 
miner, the coalowner, and the trader, will certainly not 
curtail the imposts which they levy on the community as long 
as they can find means of enforcing payment; but the 
published resolution of the Cardiff coalmasters proves that 
the demand for at least one description of coal is at last sub- 
siding. The iron trade is still active, but it has been for 
some time reported that the ironmasters are chiefly occupied. 
with existing contracts. 


trades to make prospective bargains with safety. 
The coalowners may perhaps have been rendered uneasy - 


Belgium ; and they may also have reason to suppose that 
owners of steamships would be tempted to use the facility 


will necessarily arise as soon as the mineral attains a certain 


world, there are almost inexhaustible supplies which will be 
turned to account as soon as it becomes worth while to resort 
to them. The demand which has enabled the English coal- 
owners to raise the price so rapidly and so largely is happily 
elastic for contraction as well as for expansion. All kinds of 
commodities into which the cost of iron enters, either asa 
material or as an instrument, have become rapidly dearer, 
and there are few articles of manufacture which are not 
directly affected by the cost of steam power. The most 
effective, though the least desirable, method of reducing the 
demand will consist in the diminished consumption of house- 


the poorest classes, and much inconvenience to those immedi- 


the wheat crop was deficient, the potato crop has failed, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the inevitable dearth of 
fuel should not be excessive. The consumption of London 
and of the Southern counties, which are now mainly supplied 
by railway, was larger in the last year than in any former 
season; and it may be taken for granted that, if the prices 


The small addition which was lately made by the Railway 
Companies to the freight of coal was justified by the condi- 
tions of the trade; and probably the increased rate will, in the 


by the consumer. The railways themselves are among the 
largest consumers of coal; and it cannot be expected that 
they should at the same time pay the coalowners double the 
ordinary price, and charge them the same sum as in former 
years for the carriage of a commodity which has so greatly 
increased in value. ‘The owners are in fact charging to the 
dealers, and the dealers to the consumers, prices regulated only. 
by the demand, and consequently the producers will probably 
be the immediate sufferers by any increase in cost. A coalowner 


pocket ten shillings for a ton of coal, may perhaps be com- 
pelled to content himself with nine shillings, if he finds by 


has exceeded the purchase money for which the pits were. 


It must be difficult during the - 
present unsteadiness and uncertainty of the coal and iron. 


by accounts of importations of small quantities of coal from . 
which they possess of resorting to foreign markets. The - 
competition of the great coal-fields of America with England . 
price at home; and in India, China, and many other parts of the . 


hold coal. There is reason to fear that the ensuing winter — 
will, especially if the season is severe, cause great hardship to | 


ately above them. Meat is dearer than at any former time, . 


are maintained, the quantities will be considerably reduced. . 


present state of the market, be paid by the producer rather than . 


who, after paying labour and other expenses, has put in his . 


experience that the extra railway freight cannot practically be. 
added to the wholesale or retail charge. It may be assumed. 
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that the sources of supply have been enlarged and multiplied 
in consequence of the extraordinary prosperity of the 
trade. There is» only a ‘fixed quantity of coal in the 
country; but it may be extracted faster or slower as it may 
suit the interest of landowners and lessees. Although 
it is a costly and not a rapid process to sink a coal-pit, 
and to provide it with the necessary plant and fittings, many 
undertakings of the kind have been commenced and com- 
pleted within the year. There is therefore more coal forth- 
coming, at a time when less will probably be wanted. The 
best judges of the subject during the last spring and summer 
publicly expressed the opinion that the trade was in an 
abnormal state, inasmuch as competition had for the time 
been practically suspended, while there was a sale for all the 
coal which could be brought into the market. At such a time 
the trade is subject to all the economical effects of a mono- 
poly; but in the ordinary state of things coal-field competes 
with coal-field, and railway with railway. It is possible that 
the reduction announced in South Wales may have been in- 


tended to facilitate competition with the North; and the result — 


will be the same, whatever may have been the motive of the 
proceeding. If the reduction is an answer to the demand of 
the miners for an advance of wages, troublesome complications 
may be expected. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


rP\HE St. Pancras Vestry has set an example which it is to 

be hoped will not be generally followed by other branches 
of our local government. Having always, as is well known, 
been a model Board itself, and having done its own work so 


thoroughly and satisfactorily that there is apparently nothing | 
left for it to do, it seems to be disposed to employ its well- | 


earned leisure in lecturing and admonishing the members of 
the School Board as to the manner in which they should 
discharge their duties. In the opinion of the Vestry the 
members of the School Board are quite unfit for the position 
they occupy ; their policy is foolish and their administration 
extravagant. From the St. Pancras point of view there is, 
it must be admitted, a good deal to be said in support of this 
view. St. Pancras, it will be remembered, has a short way of 
its own of dealing with the poor. It is obviously an idle and 
superfluous extravagance to spend money on the education of 
paupers when you might get rid of them altogether by sim- 
pler expedients. It will be awkward if the School Board 
should think of retaliating on the Vestry, and if all the other 
Boards of the metropolis should take to criticizing and abusing 
each other. The St. Pancras Vestry is perhaps only a fore~- 
cast of the School Board of the future. There is a tendency 
to assimilation in the character of local Boards, and there is 
too much reason to fear that the protests of the vestrymen 
against the extravagance of educating the poor may one day 
be echoed by the School Board itself. The Board is now 
being brought face to face with the real difficulties of its 
work, and there are some painful symptoms of feebleness 
in its manner of dealing with them. It has given three sittings 
to the consideration of the question, What shall be done with 
children whose parents are too poor to pay the school fees? 
and it has adopted a resolution which appears to be substan- 
tially identical with that which was passed in November last on 
the motion of Mr. W. H. Smits, and which expires at the end 
of this month. But the new resolution, though the same in sub- 
stance, is differently worded. It may be asked why the Board 
should not have followed the natural and straightforward 
course of simply renewing Mr. Sairu’s resolution for another 
six months or a year. 


If education is to be compulsory, it is quite clear that 
some means must be devised of paying for the schooling of 
children whose parents cannot pay. It is agreed that parents 
shall not be relieved merely because they are poor and have 
a struggle to live, but only because they are so poor that they 
are absolutely incapable of paying school fees. It is certain, 
however, that even under the application of the most stringent 
tests a residuum of really destitute cases will be found. Whether 
this residuum will be large or small remains to be seen. It 
is probable that it will not be by any means so large as has 
been supposed; but in any case provision must be made for 
it. The law appears to contemplate that the fees in destitute 
cases should be paid either by the School Board or by 
the Guardians of the Poor. The Local Government Board 
is of opinion that the payment should be left to the 
Guardians, and considerations of expediency point in this 
direction. It is the business of the School Board to provide 
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distribution of poor-relief in any form is out of its line, 
the other hand, the distribution of relief is the special bug; 
of the Guardians, they have an organized system of reliey; 
officers, and it is not desirable that the ratepayers should have 
| to bear the expense of a double process of investigati 
which would also be exceedingly inconvenient and embar. 
'rassing in other ways. The most simple and natural Course 
| would therefore be to leave the Guardians to determine jy 
what cases the fees should be paid by the public, and to 
| them accordingly. In the end it is all the same to the rate. 
payers whether the money is disbursed by the Guardians 
or by the School Board. As the law stands, however, the 
| Guardians cannot be compelled to pay school fees, and jn 
several Unions they have determined not to pay them, Ibis 
' probable that in the course of next Session the law will be 
altered so as to remove any doubt on this point, and to fasten 
_ the responsibility on the Guardians. But in the meantime 
| what is the School Board to do? It is bound to send the 
‘ children to school; it cannot compel parents to pay money 
when they have not got it; and the only alternative, there. 
fore, is to pay the fees itself as a temporary measure. This 
was the common-sense decision come to last November. Mr, 
W. H. Suirn’s resolution was to the effect that for a year the 
| remission or payment of fees in public elementary schools 
should be made exceptionally on proof of urgent temporary need, 
each case being dealt with on its own merits, without prejudice 
to the principles involved on either side, it being understood that 
such remission or payment of fees was not to be considered 
as made in respect of any instruction in religious subjects, 
| The new resolution on the subject which has just been 
| passed is, “ That the Board will consider, on the merits of 
, “ each case, any application for gratuitous instruction which 
“ may be sent up by the divisional Committees, and approved 
“by the By-laws Committee.” It is difficult to see any 
practical difference between these two resolutions; but as the 
Board expressly refused to renew Mr. Smiru’s resolution, and 
| preferred Mr. Picron’s, it must be supposed to have had some 
reason for the choice. Originally Mr. Picron’s resolution 
| contained a preamble, which he afterwards withdrew, stating 
| the refusal of the Guardians to pay school fees, and expressing 
| an opinion that the enforcement of the compulsory by-laws 
| must be imperilled unless the opportunity of free instruction 
| be provided, in cases of necessity, by the Board; and it was 
perhaps imagined that the flavour of the preamble would still 
cling to the resolution, and that in an indirect way the Board 
would be to some extent committed to the principle of free 
education. Mr. Reep spared the Board the trouble of re- 
jecting his absurd proposal to ask the voluntary schools to do 
the Board’s own work without any payment, by voluntarily 
withdrawing it. 

It appears to us that the difficulties which the School 
Board is now encountering can only be met by acting with 
great caution and moderation. The education of the people 
is a very big business, and not to be accomplished in a day. 
It must necessarily be some time before even the agencies for 
accomplishing the work can be got into proper working order. 
The great object of the Board should be to carry along with 
it, as far as possible, the classes for whose benefit it is acting. 
Any attempt to push matters to an extreme, and to enforce 
the law with sudden stringency and severity, can hardly {ail 
to be injurious to the efficiency of the system. The Board 
must be content to do what it can, and not be too particular 
about nice details, or uncomfortable because it cannot establisha 
perfect and strictly harmonious and logical system all at once. 
It may be said that the School Board has not shown itself 
hitherto to be violently energetic, and that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to advise caution. It has been observed, however, that 
slow, timid people, when difficulties begin to gather round 
them, are sometimes apt to make a dash in one direction or 
another for the sake of seeming to do something. And the 
compulsory part of the new system is, on the whole, most 
likely to be a snare for a weak Board. It seems so easy and 
simple, at first sight, to send out beadles to scour the 
streets, and hunt up children, and compel them all to 
go to school, and it looks so like doing something 
bold and vigorous, that it is sure to be full of temptation. 
There can be little doubt that the greatest difficulty of the 
School Board will be, not with the children of parents 
who are really destitute, or even hovering on the edge of 
destitution, but with the children of parents who have been 
accustomed to profit by the earnings of their families, and 
above all with children who have emancipated themselves 
from parental control, and have set up on their own account. 
When parents and children are in league together against the 


schools, and to see that children go to school; but the 


Board, it will be very difficult to compel the latter to attend, 
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4 determine who should be held responsible for their non- 
attendance. ‘The parents will of course plead that they have 
no authority over the children, and in many cases this will be 
true. A minority is quickly exhausted in the lower stages of 
society. A child who is left at an early age to shift for him- 
self, and get a living by his own exertions, is not usually 
amenable to domestic discipline, except in a very mild form. 
If he does not get on well at home, he simply runs away, 
and running away has no particular terrors for him. An in- 
quiry which has recently been made at Liverpool has 
shown that the majority of the newspaper-boys, fusee- 
sellers, and other youngsters in the streets are independent, or 
at least bound by very slender ties to home; and the same 
state of things no doubt prevails in London. The School 
Board is of course bound to enforce the law, but, if it is wise, 
jt will do so at first as gently as possible. It would not be 
very difficult to establish a system of night schools for lads 
who are actually at work through the day, and, as a tempta- 
tion to them to attend them, their tasks should be as light as 

ible. For what are called the gutter children it is quite 
clear that separate schools must be provided. The School Board 
will commit a great blunder if it regards the hesitation of the 
ordinary schools to receive children of this class as a mere 
matter of caste and false gentility. There are sufficient phy- 
sical as well as moral reasons why the wretched little outcasts 
should be kept apart, at any rate at the outset, and they will 
themselves be much happier for it. 


PROVERBS. 

i sagen may be regarded as the gems of language ; not only 
in the sense that they are small, bright, and of universal 
currency, but also in the m of their composition, as being 
a work of ages, a secret birth. It is as impossible to make a pro- 
yerb as to make an emerald, or that black diamond which con- 
stitutes the more familiar sparkle of material life. We probably 
none of us know how much we use proverbs in our daily 
speech; but it is certain that if they were withdrawn from the 
language, we should find ourselves pulled up at every turn; 
for we may almost say that a language is not a language till it 
has proverbs embedded in it, as a people are not a people till they 
have antiquities and a past to refer to. To be a deliberate 
proverb-maker is os | the highest form of impertinence ; for a 
proverb speaks with the assumption of universal experience; it 
expects general acquiescence as a right—as a matter of course ; its 
tone allows of no dispute or question, and is an appeal to universal 
knowledge. If it goes beyond the common sympathy of a nation 
or of mankind, it is an epigram, a witticism, a jeu desprit. The 
true proverb may have been the word of any wise man, high or 
low, king or peasant. How, being at once so true and so generally 
accepted, it escapes being a flat truism, is its secret—a secret which 
the proverb-maker has yet to find out. Archbishop Trench has 
brought together various definitions of a proverb. It is “a saying 
without an author”; itis “ shortness, sense, and salt”; it is 
“much matter decocted into few words,” and soon. But beyond 
all this it is certainly the child of good fortune. Its start in life 
must have been it must have been born 
of oceasion, the occasion like the author being unknown. Its adap- 
tation to the universal mind was only shown by universal use—un- 
accountable by mere reason. You must not look a gift-horse in 
the mouth ” was a proverb in St. Jerome’s time. One of Ariosto’s 


led to suppose them to be in other countries. Thus, thongh 
Shakspeare quotes proverbs, and is considered an authority for 
their use, it must not be forgotten that to be full of them stands 
with him for being a prosy, pompous, dull old fellow. In a 
little book of proverbs which lies before us (Sancho Panza’'s 
Proverbs Collected and Translated, by Ulick Ralph Burke), 


admixture of humour, truism, twaddle, and common sense. 
A proverb well introduced is as decisive of an argument in 
Spain.as a bet isin England. This shotting a discourse is alwa: 

greeted with a smile from high and low.” A man thus full of old 
suws and modern instances would scarcely meet with the same 


proverbs is traced to the Arabic character of medieval Spanish 
civilization ; Oriental languages being, in fact, impregnated and 
rmeated with proverbs to an extent which greatly adds to the 
fliculty of acquiring them. It is putting any nation’s proverbs to 
a severe test to translate them; the terseness, rhyme, ring, and 
jingle have so much to do with their hold on fancy and memory. 
Thus the fit union of faith and self-help expressed in the Spanish 
““A Dios rogando y con el mazo dando” does not tell with the 
same effect as “Praying to God and hammering away”; and 
“There is great distance between said and done” is but a trite 
sentiment, while its original is a proverb with an influence—“ Del 
dicho al hecho hay gran trecho.” The same with “Cual el tiempo: 
tal el tiento,” “We must suit our behaviour to the occasion.” 
Many proverbs, however, are independent of the wording. ‘Ciertos 
son los toros”” conveys an equal sense of excitement when rendered 
“Here come the bulls”; though the nature of the excitement 
to the uninitiated is sufficiently different. ‘La cola falta por 
desollar,” “ We have still to skin the tail” —that is, “We have not 
et quite finished with the subject ’—finds its merit in the neat 
omeliness of its illustration. Also, “ Adobame esos candiles,” 
“ Snuff me these candles ”—that is, “Clear up this puzzle or this 
muddle.” Some naturally convert themselves into harmonious 
English :—“ Pues ya en los nidos de antaiio no hay pajaros ogaiio,” 
though it loses the rhyme, sounds well as “ There are no birds 
in last year’s nest.” Some can only be rendered by a counterpart. 
The very ancient proverb, “ Vidse el perro en bragas de cerro,” 
“The dog saw himself in plush breeches” (and would not ize’ 
his companions) is our ‘beggar on horseback.” “No hay estomago 
que sea un palmo mayor que otro,” “No stomach is bigger than 
another by a span,” answers to “ An inch is a deal in a man’s 
nose,” The editor remarks on the many Spanish proverbs about the 
duty of women to stay at home as a trace of the Moorish occupa- 
tion :—“ Cada puta hile,” “ Let every wench mind her spinning ”’ ; 
“ La que es deseasa de ver, tambien tiene de ser vista,” ‘‘She who 
desires to see, desires also to be seen”; “Que la doncella honrada 
la pierna quebrada y en casa,” “The virtuous maid and the 
pa ae leg must stay at home.” Gambling supplies Spaniards with 
many proverbs:—* Quien destaja no baraja,” “He who shuffles 
the cards does not cut them”; ‘‘ You may lose as well by a card 
too much as by a card too little,” pronounced a thoroughly Spanish. 
laissez-aller proverb ; “ Correr el dado,” a run of om luck, The 
Archbishop of Dublin in his little on proverbs dwells on 
the lofty, chivalrous tone which characterizes many Spanish 
pee :—“ White hands cannot hurt”; “The king goes as 
as he may, not as far as he would”; and the proud Selles 
of calamity in the face which speaks out in “When thou seest 
thine house in flames, approach and warm thyself by it.” But 
these are not sayings for the mouths of common folks who use 
a proverb to express a familiar sentiment better than they can 
in their own words, It is the homely proverb which is. the pro- 
verb par excellence, 
The Italians cannot be called less rich in , than the 


the preface quotes Mr. Ford as saying, “The constant use 
of the refrain o- the Spaniard his sententious and dogmatical. 


favour in an English drawing-room. The Spanish passion for 


heroes in the Orlando Furioso jumps from the frying-pan into the | Spanish, though their tone is charged with Machiayellianism; as 
fire. How telling must have been the incidents attending the «Fidarei é bene, ma non fidarsi é meglio,” “To trust is well, to 
original gift-horse rashly criticized, or the fatal imprudence of the | trust nobody is better”’; and many others in the same strain of 
hapless denizens of the frying-pan, to have stamped their lesson | selfish prudence, of which history has terrible examples. “ Cosa 
80 indelibly on the world’s records! and how impossible for re- | fatta i ha,” ‘‘ The deed once done there is an end,” was the “ bad 
search to get at them! We may perhaps conceive a state of society | word” by which Mosca tells Dante that he sowed the seed of civil 
in which proverbs—at least one most popular of them— | warin Tuscany; and the Italian proverb, “ Sometimes clemency is 
might have their birth; when every trade and calling was | cruelty and cruelty clemency,’ by which Catherine de’ Medici 
common property, every process open to general observation, | stilled the scruples of her sonon the St. Partholomew massacre, are 
aud the common wit and wisdom could exercise itself upon | instances. But the whole language is ull of proverbial wisdom, to 
them. One of the uses of the proverb is, we see, to keep up the | the last degree simple, yet without coarseness.. Thus, “ L’ ultimo 
tradition of this community of occupation and familiarity with  vestito ce lo fanno senza tasche,” “Our last garment is made with- 
the work of life, A flavour of primitive times is imparted when- | out pockets”; “Chi ha quattrini a buttar via, metti operaii e 
ever ladies and gentlemen talk ot making hay when the sun shines, | non yi stia,” “If you have ee to throw away, set on work- 
or advocate seating, hexyl coat according to their cloth, or agree that | men and don’t stand by”; “Qual che va nelle maniche non pud 
it is best to wash their soiled linen at home, or are for striking while andar ne’ gheroni,” ““ What is put in the sleeves can’t go into the 
iron is hot, or blame statesmen for having too many irons in skirt.” This occurs appropriately in J promessi 
the fire, or speculators for reckoning their chickens before they are | naturally points moral with a proverb, whether in his own person 
hatche or in his rustic characters, and always happily; as when the good 
Lord Chesterfield, it is true, said that no gentleman quoted | but pedantic tailor, on receiving a visit from St. Federigo Boromeo, 
proverbs, and he considered the practice an index of inferior train- | is so distracted by the greatness of the occasion and the import- 
ing; and we may grant that the ordinary use of them is less in | ance of expressing a fitting sense of it, that the opportunity 
society than in other spheres of action. They have their place in | passes by him, and all he says, to his lasting shame, is “Si figuri! ” 
the familiar domestic circle, where people may dogmatize for their | (Anglicd “Fancy!”); being ever after haunted by the things he 
Own and the general benefit, and again, where the appeal is to | might have said; but “Del senno di poi ne son piene le fosse,” 
numbers, when men wish to popularize their style and to awake | “The ditches are full of clever afterthoughts.” The tailor, how- 
sympathy ; for proverbs are equalizers. The language of progress | ever, is the only personage we ever find at a loss. Manzoni’s 
‘not friendly to their use; a man is seeking a precedent when | women especially have a seasonable saying always at hand. The 
Support view by a proverb; and therefore they are not | hospitable wife is glad that her guest arrives on a féte day, not 

* ve a feature in the discourse of Englishmen as we are when “c’era il gatto sul focolare,’ “the cat in the (empty) 
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te”; and promises one dish of weleome—“ Ci sara un piatto 

i buon viso.” The over-busy housewife must “far da Marta e 
da Maddelena,” and consoles herself on leaving her birthplace by 
thinking “ La patria é dove si sta bene.” 

No nation can beat the Scottish in the keenness and eye to self- 
interest of its proverbs, though it rather delights in simplicity 
allied to coarseness; as, “Do naething in haste but ; ppin QO’ 
fleas” ; “‘ Nothing comes of itself but dirt and long nails.” They 
are remarkable, for self-reliance :—“ He that cheats me ance 
shame fa’ him; if he cheat me twice shame fa’ me”; “ The tod 
ne’er sped better than when he went his ain errand.” We cannot 
think of Scotch proverbs without recalling Andrew Fairservice, 
whose worldly wisdom shines out in them ; who pronounced Glas- 
gow Cathedral, after the iconoclastic labours of the Reformers, “ as 
<rouse as a cat wi’ the fleas cambed aff it” ; who, on being bid to 
hold his tongue, observes that “A hadden tongue makes a 
slabbered mouth,” but subsides into silence on quoting his mother’s 
‘instructions :— 


Be it better, be it worse, 

Be ruled by him that has the purse. 
He has the gift, too, of proverbial illustration so conspicuous in 
Sam Wellorand nobel x to part company with the Baillie with 
the —d nm, “ There’s sma’ sorrow at our parting, as the auld 
mear said to the broken cart.” 

There are some subjects which provide matter for proverbs 
in all lan The halter is one :—“ Nombrar la en casa 
del ahorcado,” says Sancho Panza; “ Nommer la corde chez le 
pendu ”; “Non ricordar il capestro in casa dell’ impiccato” ; “ Give 
a thief rope enough,” &c.; “ He that is born to be hanged” ; 
“ Geld wird nicht gehenkt”; “ Money does not get hanged”; 
“ He was scant o’ news that tauld his father was = It is 
the rubs of life, great and small, which create its prover! 

It is a question how far anybody is really guided by proverbs. 
They point a moral, they confirm an opinion, they impart force 
to a criticism. Do they help usin action? Not often probably; 
yet where we hesitate it may sometimes urge to a resolution to 
remember “ He that will not when he may,” with its sequel ; 
-when our courage flags, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way” 
‘may act as a needful stimulus, “ One story’s good till another’s 
told” is sometimes a check to precipitate judgment. ‘“ Two 
heads are better than one” may well drive us to seek counsel ; 
end “ Man proposes, but God ” should bring at critical 
moments of perplexity and disappointment its lesson of resigna- 
tion. Thatis, all this ought to happen if proverbs are of the use 
the world thinks them. 


CRAMMERS. 


have occasionally somewhat di ully of 
' open competition considered as a panacea for all the evils 


of our political and educational systems. We have used the 
-eonvenient terms “cram” and “crammers” as significant of the 
most conspicuous, though by no means the only, evil arising from 
this method of appointment. We have not, as it is needless to 
say, been alone in our complaints, and the natural result has been 
that the gentlemen who practise the noble art of cramming con- 
sider themselves to have been very hardly treated. We have 
received a pamphlet from a Mr. Lipscomb, who is one of the 
ns concerned, and who indignantly denies that he is a nuisance 

and who indeed himself and his brethren as an essential and 
very valuable part of the higher educational system of the country. 
We are very willing to put ourselves straight with Mr. Lipscomb 
and his friends so far as can be done. We admit that a good 
many intemperate expressions have been used in some quarters 
about a set of teachers many of whom are hardworking, in- 
telligent, and honourable men. Moreover, we entirely dissent 
from some of the vehement statements which have been made 
as to the faults of the competitive system. When, for ex- 
ample, it is that the University crew or the University 
eleven would make better rulers for India than the same number 
ef wranglers or first-class men, we hold the assertion to be 
ridiculous, Everybody who knows the Universities knows that 
there is no comparison between the genuine distinctions in after 
life gained by the winners in the intellectual and the winners in 
the athletic contests, Asa rule, the ablest men force their way 
to the front in University examinations as they do at the Bar or in 
Parliament. Brains are the most valuable qualifications in both 
cases.» And we admit again that the unpleasant word “ cram” is 
ifrequently used in an unfair manner. If it is a name for the 
kind) of Imowledge which runs off a man’s mind as soon 
:as he has an examination, we admit that such cram is of 
little use in the higher class of examinations. To win 
an Indian appointment or a fellowship a man’s mind must 
have been trained as well as temporarily filled. No cram, 
using the word in this narrow sense, can @ & man 
to write a good translation, or solve a difficult mathematical 
problem. d therefore the best crammers impart to their 
, and impart it quickly and effectually. 


pupils some real knowledge. 
this we believe to be true; but we deny that it amounts to a 
satisfactory defence of the competitive system, or even meets 
the assertion that cramming is a great and growing evil. We 
will try to explain our reasons as shortly and plainly as may be. 
The system may be coasidered in its effects either upon the public 


first, the argument is neatly touched by Mr. Mill, who thinks 

the adoption of the plan would “form an era in history.” 
would, Se says, ensure appointment by merit “so far as it jg 
possible for any human contrivance to secure it.” Nothing could 
give the theory better or more naturally suggest the objection to 
it. The weak point of Mr. Mill’s school is precisely their yp. 
limited faith in “contrivances.” They always fancy that virtue 
and wisdom in bares affairs can be secured by some dexteroug 
manipulation of ballot-boxes, shuffling of voting-papers, and 
application of tests of examination. ‘They have yet to learn the 

t truth that no “contrivance” that ever has been, or ever wil] 
e, invented will grind out virtue as a mill grinds corn. In the 
matter of appointments in particular, there is only one method 
hitherto discovered by man which will secure due attention bej 
given to merit; and that is, appointment by a competent and dis. 
interested person who is a am to the public for the success 
of his appointments. Everybody recognizes this truth in the case 
of the figher offices in private life. Nobody would appoint g 
Minister or general in one case, or a clerk or a servant in the 
other, by any competitive system. We object to the theory of 
competition not because it implies, but because it excludes, 
pointment by merit. It absolutely forbids that any kind of merit 
should be taken into account except that which is capable of bei 
tested on paper, and so far it discourages merit of other kinds; 
thus it produces a rigid system from which it may be more difficult 
to free ourselves in case of necessity than even from the evilsof private 
jobbing. Theoretically, therefore, personal appointment should be 
the right plan in all cases. We admit, however, that it maybe 
impossible at a given period to trust to such appointments in the 
case of the inferior offices. And we do not deny that the com- 
petitive system is an improvement on the old plan under which a 
girl pia 4 receive &@ commission in a cavalry regiment, or @ boy 
who could neither read nor write be made clerk in the Audit 
Office. Indeed, without quoting such extreme cases, it is an im- 
provement on any system which involves corruption, or a simple 
regard to private interests; and that, it may be said, is the case 
in the greater part of the inferior appointments. As an alternative, 
then, to jobbery, we might accept competition, though always 
bearing in mind that it is a totally inadequate way of i 
what could be secured if public spirit were strong enough. We 
must add, however, that, even on this > the system of 
cramming isan almost unmixed evil. The essential tendency is 
to make success a matter of money as well as of merit. When the 
advocates of competition opened the service, they did not reflect 
that education might be so expensive an article that a poor 
man would have less chance than before. If candidates were 
always trained at schools where they might win admission by 
merit, the children of the poorest might fight their way up the 
social ladder through a series of examinations. But in so far 
as it becomes necessary to success to be polished by a private 
crammer, the door is practically closed to all who cannot pay 
the toll. Whatever good the system may do in this respect 
> ——- in proportion to the degree in which crammers 

ourish, 

Admitting however that, so far as the public service is con- 
cerned, competition, though far from the best, is an improvement 
on the worst system, we have to consider its effect on education. 
Granting that ourpublic servants will be rather better than before, 
will our children be better taught? And, even ting that there 
is much real benefit gained by competition which would not be 
gained by a strict pass examination, is the gain counterbalanced by 
any evil influence on schools and Universities? The answer to this 
may be found by considering a simple test which has often been 
given. Sofar from denying, we strongly maintain, that competition 
is within certain limits an essential part of a good educational 
system. Nobody of experience will deny that the influence of 
examinations in producing accuracy and readiness is so useful that 
they may fairly be regarded as indispensable. Butan examination 
becomes injurious just so far as it is an end instead of a means. 
Teach a lad as much mathematics as will strengthen his reasoning 

wers, and you will do him good. Teach him enough to enable 

im to beat another boy, and you may be doing him good or harm. 
You are no longer able to proportion his education to the require- 
ments of his mind; you have set up a totally different test, which 
may by accident coincide with the other, or may diverge from it 
as widely as possible. A boy who is trained to be an acrobat 
may strengthen his constitution or weaken it; but the ends 

ursued by his trainer and his medical adviser are radically 

ifferent, and it is only by a happy bit of good fortune if 
they do not lead to a practical conflict. Now what is the 
case at our schools and Universities? We believe that the 
best judges will agree unanimously that the principle of com- 
petition has been pusked to its utmost limits, if it does not already 
exceed them. Mr. Pattison, for example, has shown good reasons 
for thinking that, at Oxford, the tendency of incessant examination 
has produced its natural fruit in onan mere facility of 
expression at the expense of thorough mental training. A capacity 
for appearing to be omniscient at the shortest notice is not & 
happy product of University studies. At Cambridge, where the 
system has been longer in operation, the effects are perhaps 
more distinctly marked. ithout finding fault with that august 
and venerable institution, the Mathematical Tripos, the proton 
of all competitive examinations in England, we may salely 
say that for the great bulk of candidates it represents % 
singularly narrow scheme of education. Mathematics afford 


service or upon the education of the country. To begin with the 


an excellent training for certain faculties, and some mathe 
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atical knowledge should be acquired by everybody; but it is 
very uestionable whether half the ablest ‘<a of Cambridge 
old be encouraged to devote the whole of their intellects to 
mathematics alone during the three most precious years of their 
early life. They are certainly not crammed in the sense of 
peing filled for a time with unassimilated knowledge; but they 
are ed in the sense of being subjected to a most one-sided 
system of development. The fact, however, is generally ad- 
mitted that competition has gone at least as far as it ought in 
both our great Universities. Nor can it be denied that the ten- 
dency is at present to extend its influence. As the competition 
becomes more severe it is propagated downwards to still earlier 
ages. A boy now begins preparing to win a a aN 4 for years 
before he to the University. The struggle which formerly 
absorbed a years of his life now absorbs six or seven. 
During all that time his education is arranged, not so as to 
develop his faculties to the utmost, but so as to enable him 
to win prizes. The throwing open of a number of school 
foundations is producing over a mu ~~ area a change similar 
to that which has already come over the Universities. Boys 
begin to be crammed, or, to avoid the ambiguity of that word, to 
yeceive a special course of training, from the age of ten or twelve. 
The little victims are transferred like plants through a series of forc- 
ing houses, and come out at the end of the time with a wonderful 
faculty for performing certain intellectual feats, but with minds 
necessarily distorted in the yom and probably with a rooted 
dislike to the learning which has been forced upon them. If, in 
addition to all this, every office in the public service is to be 
thrown open, it is undeniable that the most marked evil of our 
present system will be intensified to an indefinite extent, and that, 
instead of a well-considered course of instruction, our stupid boys 
will be neglected and our clever boys trained only to run intel- 

races. 

The evil is felt by the persons most concerned ; and efforts 
are being made at the Universities to counteract some of the 
obvious consequences. The range of study has been materially 
widened, though the narrowing tendency of excessive competi- 
tion renders it more difficult to introduce any study which 
does not directly pay in examinations. The system of private 
tuition, again, which sprang up under the influence of compe- 
tition, is being more or less ee by new arrangements 
which increase the efficiency of the college lectures. It is felt, 
very properly, that the course of education should be governed, 
not by men whose only interest is to force their pupils through 
examinations, but by men whose more independent position 
enables them to have regard to wider considerations. Now 
these efforts, which show the general sense of the highest edu- 
cational authorities, are liable to be rendered useless ‘just so far 
as the crammers flourish. By the very nature of their profession 
they are forced to stimulate precisely the worst mischiefs of the 
present system. So far as they compete effectually with the 
schools and Universities, education becomes a trade and not a 
scientific pursuit. Doubtless they neither do, nor can, re- 
duce all teaching to the worst form of cramming; but it is 
~~ plain that they neither do, nor can, take an elevated view 

the questions involved. Their prosperity depends on their suc- 
cess in supplying a demand which is governed by no considera- 
tions except those of immediate profit. The tone of education is 
lowered in proportion as it falls into their hands, though it is 
not necessarily deprived of thoroughness within certain limits. 
In that case, indeed, our whole system of education would be- 
come a mere farce; it is not so bad as that, nor do we maintain 
that competition is otherwise than beneficial when judiciously 
applied to its proper purposes. All we say is, that it has a direct 
and powerful tendency to increase the worst evils of the day; that 
when it becomes the dominant force, instead of a subsidiary 
power, it is necessarily bad; and therefore that the small advantage 
of am = mn better clerks in public offices than could be secured 
ae judicious system of pass-examinations is dearly bought at 

price of distorting our whole educational system. The 
contrivance may be very ingenious, but it requires careful watching 
and strict subordination if it is not to do more harm than 


COBBETT ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


(THE homely wisdom of Cobbett’s writings is apt to be obscured 
by the intolerable egotism of the writer. ‘“ Here,” he seems 
to say, “am I, one of the most remarkable men of my time, who 
have produced wonderful works under extraordinary difficulties. 
Come to me, young men, and I will teach you how to succeed in 
life.” The example which he gives of thrift, industry, and 
aecety may be usefully separated from the absurd conceit which 
he at the same time displays. He was a self-taught and self-made 
man, and, like a teetotaler on a platform, he is rather fond of 

asting of the virtues in which he thinks that he excels his 
neighbours. But temperance of appetite is a good thing, although 
associated with arrogance of speech, and so we may remember 
that Cobbett wrote sensibly and in good English for the guidance 
aa og although he was himself misled by overweening 


The most interesting part of his “Advice to Young Men” re- 
-_ to the choice of a wife. It must be ieenbaed that 
Cobbett + for the lower middle or working class, 
and he an age which had been taught fragality by the 


privations of a long war. That age left to its descendants a 
grievous inheritance of debt, and we perhaps hardly appreciate as 
it deserves the spirit which endured for twenty years a heavy 
burden of taxation for the sake of objects which were, rightly or 
wrongly, deemed to be more valuable than ease, luxury, and 
splendour. We can see in Cobbett’s pages a picture not always 
agreeable of the virtues in man and woman which made of this 
narrow island a great nation. Sic fortis Etruria crevit. He 
conceived that if a man chose a wife wisely, while both were 
young, he secured a lifelong happiness which outward circum— 
stances could not seriously affect. The pleasures of home would 
be enhanced by the personal sacrifices which it demanded. The 
domestic table would be spread at least twice weekly with 
cold mutton, and Cobbett himself neither expected nor desired 
more dainty fare; but this example hardly perhaps does justice to 
Cobbett’s self-denial, for in our time cold mutton has almost be- 
come a luxury. He denounced tea and coffee with as much zeal 
as modern advisers of young men exhibit against beer, and in much 
better English than they use; and he was able to allege against the 
indulgence which he condemned, that it was in his time expensive. 
The omnibus driver who likes to look forward to a basin of tea 
after his day’s work would have provoked Cobbett’s indignation. 
But no one felt more keenly or Sescribed more eloquently than 
Cobbett the homely joys which are the reward of honest toil: 
“ As if,” he says, ‘ by way of compensation for their Ler wes 
the duties of husband and father are much more duly perform 
by the poor than by the rich. The fashion of the labouring 
people is this—the husband when free from his toil in the fields 
takes his share in the nursing, which he manifestly looks upon as a 
sort of reward for hislabour. However distant from his cottage, his 
heart is always at that home towards which he is carried at night 
by limbs that feel not their weariness, being urged on by a heart 
anticipating the welcome of those who attend him there.” 
Cobbett has seen the labourers in the woodland parts of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex coming at nightfall tow their cottage 
wickets laden with fuel for a day or two. He has seen three or 
four little creatures looking out for the father’s approach, running 
in to announce the glad tidings, and then apes | out to meet 
him, clinging sane his knees, or hanging on his ski To see 
these ae had been one of the greatest delights of Cobbett’s 
life, and whoever has seen them would, he thinks, hesitate long 
before preferring a life of ease to alife of labour. But let us, with- 
out further prelude, hear what Cobbett has to say as to the first 
step towards domestic happiness, which necessarily is marriage. 
he author says that in this work he is addressing persons 
in the middle rank of life, and here a knowledge of domestic 
affairs is so necessary in every wife that the lover ought to have 
it continually in his eye. He insists that a wife shall not only 
know how ings ought to be done, but how to do them. Young 
people, when they come together, ought not, unless they have 
fortunes, or are in a great way of business, to think about servants. 
Servants for what? To help them to eat and drink and sleep? 
When children come, there must be some my in a farmer's or 
tradesman’s house, but until then, what call for a servant in a 
house the master of which has to earn every mouthful that is 
consumed? What the lover, if he be not es blind, has to look 
to, is that his intended wife knows how to do the work of a house; 
unless he has fortune sufficient to keep herasalady. “‘ Eating 
and drinking,’ as I observe in Cottage Economy, ‘come three 
times every day.’” They must come, and however little we may 
in the days of our health and vigour care about choice food 
and cookery, we very soon get tired of heavy or burnt bread: 
and of spoiled joints of meat. It will be observed that 
Cobbett conceived that his model wife should be able to 
make bread, and if he could have seen the baker's stuff 
that now passes by that name, he would doubtless have de- 
nounced it in the same vigorous terms that he applied to the 
potato. It will be observed also that his most advanced notion 
of economical cookery was to roast a leg of mutton, which pro- 
cess is now seen to involve waste of two dear articles, meat aud 
coals. He traces with almost tragic gloom the progress of the: 
husband’s dissatisfaction with an ilful wife’s manipulation of 
his food. He bears it for a time or two, but at the third time he 
laments inwardly, at the fifth it must be an extraordinary honey- 
moon that will keep him from complaining. If the like continues. 
for a month or two he begins to repent, and then adieu to all 
anticipated delight. He discovers when too late that he has not got 
a helpmate, but a burden. The mere manual performance of domestic: 
labours is not indeed absolutely necessary in the female head of the- 
family of professional men, such as lawyers, doctors, and parsons; 
but even here, and alsoin the case of greatmerchants, and of gentlemen. 
living on their fortunes, Cobbett considered that the head of the 
household ought to be able to give directions as to purchasing of 
meat, salting meat, making bread, making preserves of all sorts ;. 
and ought to see the things done, or that they bedone. She ought 
to take care that food be well cooked, drink properly repared and 
kept; that there be always a sufficient supply ; that there be good. 
living without waste; and that in her department nothing shall 
be seen inconsistent with the rank, station, and character of her 
husband. All this is sensible and A ese and expressed with a 
vigour and perspicuity which is almost as old-fashioned among 
writers as are domestic accomplishments among their wives. Re- 
turning to the class for which he specially wrote, he says that it 
would be a very good rule to have nothing to eat in a farmer’s or 
tradesman’s house that the mistress did not know how to prepare 
and cook. “ Never fear the toil to her; exercise is good for health, 
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and without health there is no beauty.” But if a young farmer or 
tradesman marry a girl who has been brought up “to play 
music, to what is called draw, to sing,” to write long and 
half-romantic letters, to see shows and plays and read novels—“ if 
@ young man do marry such an unfortunate young creature, let him 
bear the consequences with temper, and let him be just.” The con- 
tempt which Cobbett expresses for the female accomplishments of 
his age was thoroughly deserved. It would be impossible to im- 
prove the language in which he urges that a man ought to accept 
with patience the bargain which he has, or ought to have, de- 
liberately made. Let the husband, he says, remember that he 
was, or seemed to be, pleased with the showy and useless acquire- 
ments of the girl whom he asked to be his wife; and when the 
gratification of his passion is accomplished, he would be unjust, 
and cruel, and unmanly, if he turned round upon her and accused 
‘ner of a want of that knowledge which he well knew that she did 
not possess. 
Besides skill in domestic affairs, he insists ney on good 
temper in a wife; and here perhaps, if we apply his precepts 
to a class rather above that which he had c¢ ~y A view, 
we shall perceive a practical difficulty in a man’s finding out 
before it is too late whether or not a woman is what Cobbett says 
she ought to be. When a man is actually “engaged,” as the 
phrase is, he cannot easily draw back without discredit, and yet it 
often happens that he only then begins to know anything of the 
woman whom he undertakes to make his wife. Indeed Cobbett 
himself says that temper is a very difficult thing to ascertain before- 
hand. Smiles are so cheap, they are so easily put on for the occa- 
sion; and frowns are, by the lover’s whim, interpreted into the 
contrary. Scolding, Cobbett thinks, is bad enough, but far better 
than sulks. “If you have your eyes, and look ~~ you will 
discover symptoms of this, if it unhappily exists.” he will at 
some time show it to some member of the family, or perhaps 
towards yourself; “and you may be sure that in this respect 
marriage will not mend her.” Querulvumess is a great fault. 
“That she complains, and roundly complains, of your want of 
punctuality, of your coolness, by © gree neglect, of your liking the 
company of others; these are all very well, more especially as 
they are frequently but too just;” but an everlasting complain- 
ing is a bad sign. It is obvious that in all this Cobbett supposes 
a length and degree of intimacy before —— which in middle- 
class life in London is neither usual nor easily practicable unless 
marriage has come to be regarded as almost a necessary sequel. 
He goes on to say that cold indifference is much worse than 
querulousness. ‘‘ From a girl who always receives you with the 
same civil smile, lets you at your own good pleasure ge with 
the same, and who, when you take her by the hand, holds her 
cold fingers as straight as sticks, I say (or should if I were young), 
‘ God in his mercy preserve me!’” But ofall faults of temper the 
melancholy ladies have the worst. This, however, is not so hope- 
less of cure as some others. ‘Both arms full of children is a 
pretty efficient remedy in most cases”; and if these ingredients be 
4 little real trouble may be resorted to. 
The last a which he mentions as desirable in a wife is 
beauty, but he by no means thinks it last in importance. He 
discusses some of the proverbs which point the other way. It 
is said that beauty brings temptations, to which Cobbett roundly 
answers that if you search the annals of conjugal infidelity, you 
will find that in nine cases out of ten the fault is in the husband. 
“Tt is his neglect, his flagrant disregard, his frosty indifference, his 
foul example—it is to these that, nine times out of ten, he owes 
the infidelity of his wife.” We must warn ladies that, although 
Cobbett is an eloquent and hearty advocate of their sex, it is with 
limitations which some of them may possibly disapprove. He 
hes old-fashioned notions of a woman’s place and duty, and if he 
could survey society as it is at present, the conduct of both hus- 
bands and wives would be likely to provoke almost equally his 
castigation. As regards dress he thought it certain that beauti- 
ful women would be least expensive ; but here it may be doubted 
whether larger observation of the society even of Cobbett’s own 
time might not have taught him differently. As to manners and 
temper, there are certainly some handsome women who are con- 
ceited and arrogant; but as they have the best reasons in the 
world for being pleased with themselves, they afford you the best 
chance of general good-humour; “and this good-humour is a 
very valuable commodity in the married state.” But the great 
pasted advan of female beauty is that it tends to keep the 
usband in good-humour with himself—“to make him,” to use 
the dealer’s phrase, “pleased with his bargain.” Beauty is, in 
some degree, matter of taste; but still there are certain thin 
that all men admire, and a husband is always pleased when he 
perceives that a portion at least of these things is in his own 
possession. Besides, a man finds out after marriage that it is not 
‘areal angel” of whom he has got ion, and there are so 
many dampers of passion, and incentives to cool reflection, that a 
deal is wanted to keep a husband in countenance in this his 
altered and enlightened state. ‘The ion of women does not 
cool so soon; the lamp of their love burns more steadily, and even 
brightens as it burns”; and the young man may be assured that 


the fondness of a pretty woman is preferable to that “of one of a 
different description.” “ Let reason and philosophy say what they 
will, a man will come downstairs of a morning better pleased after 
seeing the former, than he would after seeing the latter, in her 
nightcap.” The dicuse of nightcaps has not deprived this remark 


warning his reader against the consequences which are likely tg 
result from ing a woman “ whom he does not think hand. 
some.” His remarks upon the female form are rather directeg 
to discerning indications of character than to discrimination 
between various kinds of beauty. But it seems odd that his 
practical far-sightedness did not lead him to distinguish 
according as it is or is not likely to wear well. It is obvious, for 
instance, that symmetry and grace of form and movement wil} 
probably be more lasting than a fair complexion. “The coun 
people,” he says, “judge greatly from the state of the coverj 
of the ankles,” and he might have added that the townspeople 
are apt to follow their example. If that covering be not clean 
and tight, the conclusion which he suggests is “ that all out of 
sight is not what it ought to be.” Here perhaps our venerable 
guide verges slightly upon the hypocrite. He was an old 
man when he wrote this book, but he could hardly pre- 
tend that when he was young he noticed a woman's ankle 
exclusively from a psychological point of view. “ Look at the 
shoes,” he says, apparently without the most distant consciousness 
that they must necessarily cover a pair of feet. This truth, how- 
ever, his youthful reader might be trusted to discover by the light 
of nature. He emphatically denounces a sloven, for which he 
takes “slipshod” to be asynonym. ‘Make up your mind tog 
= he says, “ rather than to live with a slipshod wife.” 

f female character is so important, and at the same time so ob- 
scure, young men may perhaps think that they ought to lose no 
opportunity of — it. His dissertation on the charm of clean- 
liness is now happily much of an anachronism; nor need we refer 
to the hints which he gives for observation on this point. The 
marks of an industrious disposition for which a man should look 
in @ woman are curious. He is to beware of “a lazy tongue,” 
by which Cobbett means nota silent woman, but an indistinct 
speaker. Further, he quotes a proverb—“ Quick at meals, quick 
at work.” Of course a girl must sit as long as others at dinner in 
society, but her teeth, when they do their work, should 
do it quickly. If she squeezes rather than bites her food, 
“set her down as being incorrigibly lazy.” Another mark of 
industry is “a quick step and a somewhat heavy tread, showing 
that the foot comes down with hearty good-will” He does not 
like “ sauntering, soft-stepping girls,” and a sauntering girl is sure 
to make a mawkish wife and a cold-hearted mother. It would 
have been interesting to hear what indications of character Cobbett 
would have drawn from the Grecian bend, and from that peculiar 
metkod of walking which is necessitated by the use of excessively high 
and narrow boot-heels. Early rising is another of Cobbett’s marks 
of ind which it is to be feared his modern readers will have 
difficulty in discovering in the young ladies among whom they 
will have to choose. In the middle rank of life, he says, late 
rising in the wife is “certain ruin,” while early rising preserves 
health and prolongs beauty. If in our day wives contrive 
to lie in bed without fatal influence on the prosperity of their hus- 
bands, it must be owned, on the other hand, that the road to ruin 
has been improved and a by various means since Cobbett’s 
time. He thought that middle-class people ought not to expect, 
save on rare festivals, to taste wine. He denounces with all his 
energy the habit of taking tea, which he calls “ slop-kettle.” The 
drinks which he approved were wholesome home-brewed beer or 
water. His favourite bill of fare for a week was to roast a leg of 
mutton to-day, eat it cold to-morrow, and hash it next day; and 
then boil a leg of mutton and proceed as before. During a year’s 
imprisonment he had for dinner one mutton chop daily, and desired 
nothing more or better. If he was really in his house that which 
he represents himself in his books, it appears probable that his 
domestic felicity must have been occasionally interrupted by his 
wife’s displeasure at what would be called in homely language 
his poking his nose into the kitchen. But although we 
smile at the meddling pedantry of his rules, we cannot pe 
admire the breadth and nobility of his principles, It isa 
pity that the self-made advisers of working-men do not print and 
circulate this book of Cobbett’s instead of their own mawkish 
exhortations to teetotalism. He would have scorned the miser- 
able suggestion that the father of a family has not strength of 
mind to pass an open public-house, He assumed that those to 
whom he wrote might marry early and happily as he had done, 
and that under any trials or privations there could be no place 
comparable to home. Such a man as himself, he says, has 00 
real cares; such a man has no troubles. “I have had all the 
numerous and indescribable delights of home and children, and 
at the same time all the bachelor’s freedom from domestic cares.” 
To this cause—that is, to a well-chosen wife—far more than to any 
other, he ascribed those labours which he certainly did not under- 
rate. It must be remembered, however, that he began life as a 
common soldier, taught himself all he knew, and wrote books 
= will last as long as sound sense and pure English have aay 
value, 


MR. STANLEY AND DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
E, in his “English Note-book,’ an amusing 
but unconscious illustration of the difficulty of mane 
the somewhat morbid sensitiveness of an American guest. 
happened to meet Lord Lansdowne at a breakfast-party, and whet 
they were at the foot of the stairs the Marquis insisted that Haw- 
thorne should go first. “He would have me remember that be 


of practical — to modern life. Cobbett does not go into 
the question what constitutes beauty. He contents hi with 


was a peer, and that he yielded the step to me,” is the Ameri 
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tfal comment on this extremely natural and ordinary civility. 
Hawthorne was himself one of the most amiable and unassuming 
of men, and very indifferent to social formalities; but he could not 
ist the national bent of mind, and so discovered matter for 
yo in one of the simplest courtesies of everyday life. Lord 
owne is acc of displaying aristocratic arrogance because 
he asked him to go first ; but we can easily imagine what he would 
have said if the nobleman had gone on and left him to follow. 
Hawthorne might have remembered that Lord Lansdowne was 
not only a distinguished public man, but very much his senior, and 
entitled to precedence on other grounds than his patent of nobility ; 
but those who knew the Marquis will readily understand that he 
had not the slightest idea of asserting a superiority of any kind. 
It is certainly ‘itficult to know what to do with a man who equally 
objects to your walking before or behind him. We are reminded 
of this anecdote by Mr. Stanley’s treatment of the Geographical 
Society. Since his arrival in this country he has been en- 
in alternately denouncing the “ easy-chair 
jor presuming to patronize explorers with a view to rob them of 
the fruits of their researches, and for not inflicting this odious 
tronage on himself. He was at some pains to show his contempt 
rhe bociety, and then he went about complaining that it did 
not persecute him with its impertinent attentions. If Mr. Stanley 
js not an American, he has at least a sufficient share of the capri- 
cious susceptibility of the American character to entitle him to 
citizenship. In a magnanimous mood he has at last condescended 
to accept a dinner and gold medal from the Geographical Society, 
put only, as he gracefully explained, to oblige Dr. Livingstone. 
Mr. Stanley has fairly earned the Victoria Medal. He success- 
fully accomplished a gallant and daring mission, and brought 
back the welcome intelligence of Dr. Livingstone’s safety. He did 
more than this. He conveyed succour to the veteran explorer 
at a very critical and trying moment. Sir H. Rawlinson was 
under @ misapprehension when he suggested that Livingstone 
must have relieved Stanley rather than Stanley Livingstone. The 
Doctor’s letters show that he received assistance in an hour of 
ing need, and it is probable, as Sir Henry said, that he owes 
bis life to the opportune arrival of the Correspondent of the 
New York Herald. The ee Society has shown a 
per spirit in r. Stanley’s discourteous treat- 
ment of itself, and in bestowing upon him the just reward of his 
clever and courageous feat. The medal is not a certificate of 
manners. The dinner on Monday night was intended, as Mr. 
Stanley acknowledged, as a “general shake-hands,” but he 
thought it a suitable opportunity to advertise his personal 
ievances. His story about the finding of Livingstone was not at 
frst received without some hesitation. Unquestionably he found 
Livingstone, and so far therefore an injustice has been done to 
him. But for this injustice Mr. Stanley himself is solely and 
entirely to blame. It is ridiculous to po sana that people in this 
country were bound to give implicit credence to an unauthenti- 
cated telegram from an unknown newspaper Correspondent. The 
New York Herald has a world-wide reputation, but its reputa- 
tion is not exactly for literal and prosaic accuracy of statement. 
The silly falsehood which it published a few days ago about the 
Crown Primoens of Prussia and Lord Odo Russell intriguing to get 
the Emperor to alter his decision on the San Juan question in 
favour of England is a very fair example of the daring romances 
which are the staple of the Herald's news. The first telegram 
from Zanzibar was followed up by a summary of what purported 
to be letters from Mr. Stanley, and this was found to be for the 
most a ludicrously inaccurate version of some of Dr. Living- 
stone's old letters already published, with some scraps of extremely 
confused and confusing information as to the Correspondent’s own 
movements. Mr. Stanley chose for his own purposes to withhold 
all corroborative testimony. He naturally wished that the Herald 
should have the first of his news, and he kept back the letters 
with which Dr. Livingstone had entrusted him until after his 
arrival in Paris. As soon as Livingstone’s private letters were 
produced all doubt was at an end. It appears that in America, 
where the Herald and Mr. Stanley are both better known than 
are here, Mr. Stanley's narrative was received with resolute 
persistent incredulity. At the dinner on Monday there was an 
abundant outpouring of the stale cant about common lineage and 
common tongue, and it was suggested that the “ovation” to 
Mr. Froude at New York and the dinner to Mr. Stanley in 
London would infallibly promote that brotherly love which has as 
yet been imperfectly developed by the Geneva Arbitration. It is 
unfortunate that the “ovation” to Mr. Froude should have been 
immediately followed by the declaration of the New York Herald 
ere is an “irrepressible conflict” between England and 

the United States, which had better be settled at once by war. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Stanley, after discovering and assisting 
Dr. Livingstone, should have been the means of breaking up what 
he possibly pg as a rival expedition. Lieutenant Dawson 
unjustifiably threw up the command of the English expedition on 
hearing of Mr. Stanley’s successful journey, but Lieutenant Henn 
and Mr. Oswell Livingstone were willing to proceed. “The party,” 
says Dr. Kirk, “were ready to and perhaps no expedition 
ever set out under better auspices or better fitted out, when Mr. 
Stanley, the American newspaper Co ndent, who a year 

gone off, reached Bagamoio. Mr. Stanley lost no time in 
assuring Lieutenant Henn that be had written orders from Dr. Living- 
stone to turn any ie porno he might meet coming up the country 
tohim, and informed Lieutenant Henn that he and his party would 
be far from welcome, and their presence only an encumbrance, as 
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he (Mr. Stanley) held the Doctor’s own orders for a gang of men 
and the s | supplies he still required.” The result was, that 
the Englishmen abandoned the expedition, and that a portion of 
the supplies was sent on under the charge of natives only. 
Whether they will ever reach Livingstone remains to be seen, but 
experience of the behaviour of natives without Euro 

eadership is certainly not encouraging. The letters which have 
this week been received from Dr. Livingstone express his deep 
regret and disappointment at the abandonment of the expedition, 
and show that Mr. Stanley strangely misinterpreted the Doctor’s 
instructions, although he could hardly have been ignorant of the 
sae on which those instructions were based. Livingstone, as 

e says in his letter to Lord Granville, had been subjected to very 
great inconvenience by the employment of slaves instead of free- 
men. The slaves, or their leaders, appropriated the stores with 
which they were entrusted, and left him destitute. This had caused 
him the loss of quite two years of time, inflicted on him eighteen 
hundred or two thousand miles of useless walking, imminent risk 
of violent death on four occasions, and a loss of money as well. 
He was extremely anxious that no more slaves should be sent, 
and he therefore “ requested Mr. Stanley to hire fifty freemen 
at Zanzibar, and, should he meet a party of slaves coming, by all 
means to send them back, no matter what expense had ho 
incurred.” “Thad no idea,” he adds, “that this would lead to 
the stoppage of an English expedition sent in the utmost kind- 
ness to my aid.” So far from resenting the arrival of English 
explorers, he would have been glad to find work for them, “ as a 
branch expedition to Lake Victoria, for which the naval officers 
selected were no doubt perfectly adapted.” It is probable that 
Lieutenant Dawson now regrets the hasty and unwarrantable 
decision at which he arrived. ee writes in good spirits, 
and speaks confidently of finishing his work, and being at Ujiji 
before eight months were over—that is, in the course of next 
February or March. Keeping clear as far as possible of a strag- 
gling war which is now going on round Unyanyembe, he proposes 
to strike south to Fipa, then round the south end of Tanganyika, and 
crossing the Chambeze, go west along the shore of Lake Bangweolo, 
and thence to the “ ancient fountains” reported by Herodotus to be 
in this direction. He will next visit the copper-mines of Katanga, 
and the subterranean excavations which are used as places of 
retreat and safety, and which are said to be sufficient to receive 
the inhabitants of a large district with all their ; and after- 
wards make his way to Lake Lincoln, and return by Lake Kamo- 
londo towards Ujiji and home. All this may seem to so 
experienced and resolute an explorer very easy and simple in 
prospect, but it is impossible not to feel considerable uneasiness 
on his account. His published attacks on slave-traders and his 
exposure of their practices will naturally mark him out as the 
object of their hostility, if not of their vengeance. It may prove 
more difficult to keep out of the way of warring tribes than he 
imagines, and the fact that Livingstone has surmounted a great 
many dangers of all kinds is no guarantee that he may 
not succumb to some ordinary accident or sickness. If the 
English expedition had not been turned back by Mr. Stanley, 
Livingstone would have had the opportunity of selecting at least 
one of the members to accompany him on his present journey. 
It appears that Mr. Stanley laboured under an unfortunate mis- 
conception, not only in re to the Doctor’s instructions about 
the slaves, but also in regard to his feelings towards Dr. Kirk 
and the Geographical Society. Livingstone now writes to sa: 
that he did not mean to cast any imputation on Dr, Kirk, 
he adds that, if any one doubts the wisdom of his decision as 
to this final trip, he can “confidently appeal for approbation to 
the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, as thoroughly 
understanding the subject.” 

It has been announced that the Government, in fulfilment of 
the pledge given in the Queen’s Speech, have resolved to take 
measures for the suppression of the East African slave trade, 
which Dr. Livingstone has so often and so heartily denounced. A 
special mission is to be despatched to Zanzibar to endeavour to 
settle the question, which is by no means free from Po oe 
entanglements, and Sir Bartle Frere has been chosen as the head 
of the mission. A task of this kind is at once delicate and 
difficult. Inland slaving cannot be taken in hand so easily as the 
shipping of slaves. We cannot despatch an army to crush the 

c, and dot the desert with military posts; and, even if we 
could, experience has shown that the ¢ has ramifications 
which require skilful treatment. The chiefs who take the lead in 
this iniquitous business probably reflect that it is a “long cry” to 
Ujiji and Unyanyembe ; and at present they rely on the connivance 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who derives a considerable revenue from 
a duty on slaves. One of the first steps towards the suppression 
of the slave trade in this quarter must be to enlist the Sultan 
against it; and it is hinted that Sir Bartle Frere favours a pro- 
posal to release him from the payment to Muscat of an annual 
subsidy of 40,000 crowns which was im some years since as 
the result of an arbitration by the Indian Government between 
the two States. It is assumed that in return for this reef the 
Sultan of Zanzibar will agree to remit the duty on slaves, and 
assist in suppressing the traffic. As Muscat is not likely to 
forego the subsidy, it will, if this project is carried out, 
have to be paid by our own Government. In one of Dr. 
Livingstone’s recent letters he that th 
at Zanzibar should, both as a check upon slaving and for 
the sake of the revenue, be taken out of the hands of the 
Banians and put under the management of an English or American 
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merchant, and the hint will probably not be lost sight of. Four 
years ago the Doctor, writing to Sir Bartle Frere, expressed his 
regret that he had been led to devote himself to exploration 
rather than to the suppression of the slave trade, and it will be an 
especial gratification to him on returning to Zanzibar to find that 
his protests have not been without effect, and that his old friend 
is engaged in devising the best meaus of accomplishing the object 
he has so much at heart. 


) 


THE LATEST CATHEDRAL REFORMERS. 


bi pore question of Cathedral Reform crops up so often, in so 
many different quarters and in so many different forms, that 
we must ask to be forgiven if we sometimes say the same thing 
over again. 

We know by experience, both on this and on other matters, that 
the only way to get the right thing into people's heads is to say it 
over and over again as often as anybody says any of the endless 
forms of the wrong thing. What is unlucky in this case is that 
the wrong thing in those endless forms is so constantly said by the 
very people whom by the light of nature we should look to 
for the saying of the right thing. We have in a manner to 
wrestle against principalities and powers, and we have the 
hardest task of all laid upon us, that of telling people what is 
for their own good; that is, if they measure their own good 
by the good of the institution of which they are members. Per- 
haps however this last is a frame of mind which we have no 
right to expect of mere mortals. At any rate we share the fate of 
other reformers. Because we wish to preserve, and therefore wish to 
reform, we are sometimes, by those to whom reform sounds more 
frightful than destruction itself, supposed to be wishing to destroy. 
Terhaps however it is only human nature that those whose 
doings put an institution in jeopardy should be the first to think 
that what is really only an attack on themselves is an attack on 
the institution. If we argue that our cathedral institutions 
cannot be reformed, and therefore cannot be preserved, without 
getting rid of the pluralism, the non-residence, the abuse of 
patronage, the petty oligarchic spirit which still disgraces some of 
them, the pluralists and non-residents, who have got to look on 
pluralism and non-residence as parts of the institution themselves, 
naturally look on us as revolutionists. They are like the politicians 
who thought that the world would come to an end if rotten 
boroughs were abolished, and if Manchester and Birmingham were 
allowed to return members. They cannot be made to understand 
that when we are seeking to find arguments to answer Mr. 
Leatham, they are themselves the strongest of arguments in 
behalf of Mr. Leatham. The dull obstructive who cannot be 
made to understand the use of a nave, or who thinks it justifica- 
“tion enough of any neglect of duty that he cannot keep up his 
dignity on an income at which most of his clerical brethren would 
jump, this is the sort of man who undermines the foundations of 
the institution by which he lives, and whom Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Leatham may hail as their best friends. 

But there is another class of persons who, though far more 

respectable, are practically quite as dangerous as the mere in- 
terested obstructive. We mean those who set about reform with 
-the best will in the world, but in utter ignorance of what it is that 
they wish to reform. It was this sheer ignorance, more than any- 
thing else, which caused the wretched failure of the attempt at 
Cathedral Reform which was made thirty years back. Men 
would not take the trouble to get up the real nature and history 
of very old and very complicated institutions, and the result was 
that, instead of reforming, they only mutilated them. ‘The little 
good that was done at that time was done wholly by the amend- 
ments for which a few men who did understand the subject con- 
trived to find a place in a Bill which was drawn up by men who 
knew nothing whatever about it. It was to amendments of this 
kind that we owe that the non-residentiary stalls were preserved 
at all, and that at least an attempt was made to render it impossible 
for a Dean to play the absentee or the pluralist in the same way 
as is still unluckily allowed to a Canon Residentiary. But for 
Bishop Denison of Salisbury and one or two more, the whole 
system of our Old Foundation churches would have been swept 
away to make room for a brand-new device of Bishop Blomfield’s. 
As it is, our ancient foundations were sadly crippled, but they still 
live ; and, if Mr. Leatham succeeds in killing hem, it will be by 
the help of those among their own members who make it impos- 
sible for us to say that his ch are wholly false. 

Our cathedral institutions then undoubtedly need reform, but 
what they are just now threatened with is just what they under- 
went thirty years a reform at the hands of men who do not 
understand them. No one can doubt that the late Bishop Blom- 
field did all that he did with the very best intentions; no 
one can doubt that the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
says all that he says with the very best intentions. But not 
even with Bishops and Archbishops can any amount of good in- 
Aentions make up for lack of noosa of the subject with which 
they are dealing. In fact it seems as if some special fatality 
hindered any Bishop, Dean, or Canon of a church on the New 
Foundation from understanding the nature and history of a 
church on the Old. The late Dean Alford of Canterbury, for 
instance, had his scheme of Cathedral Reform, like other people. 


Deans. But his whole tall on the matter showed that he had 
never thought of anything beyond the foundation of Chris 
Church as set up by King Iarry; he had never given a Mo- 
ment’s study to the history of York or Wells or Lincoln; he had 
never crossed the border of his own shire to see what might be 
learned from the small but venerable foundation of Chichestey 
So it is with the latest ecclesiastical dignitaries who have }ear, 
talking about the matter, beginning with the highest of all. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is Archbishop of Canterbury, and he 
once was Dean of Carlisle. To be sure he was Bishop of London 
in the meanwhile; as Bishop of London one would think that he 
must have sometimes appointed Prebendaries of St. Paul’s; } 
as there are speeches extant in which the Bishop of London talked 
about “the two metropolitan cathedrals,”’—meaning thereby hig 
own church of London and its collegiate neighbour of West. 
minster—it is plain that we have got very far away from the da 
when a Bishop of London was most naturally looked for “a 
sanctum Paulum.” Indeed it is said that Bishop Tait, on entey. 
ing an Old Foundation chapter-house on a public occasion, looked 
round it with a puzzled air. “I donot know what this buildj 
was meant for; surely not only for the Dean and Chapter.” The 
Carlisle notion of a Dean and Chapter was five people ; the light of 
nature taught the Bishop that fifty stalls could not be meant for 
tive people, but what they could be meant for his experience had 
not taught him. So now, in his late charge, the Primate gets on 
the subject of Cathedral Reform, and it is really impossible to tel] 
what he means. He talks, timidly indeed, but quite to the pur. 
pose, of the use of cathedral churches as places of worship and of 
preaching, but as soon as he gets upon any matter touching the 
constitution of the capitular bodies, he at once becomes hard to 
be understood. ‘The Archbishop thinks, and very rightly, that 
others besides members of the cathedral body should, on fitting 
occasions, be allowed to preach in the cathedral church. But 
why should any man, Primate of All England or not, put forth his 
meaning in such a trembling and quaking fashion as this P— 

It seems desirable that in a great cathedral, where vast numbers with the 
greatest propriety should be assembled together, everything should be done 
to secure the best possible preaching which is to be found. Doubting not 
that the present arrangement is conducive to this object, I still think it may 
be well for us to consider whether in this respect we may not improve upon 
what we have already done. By the last constitution of this cathedral body 
there were certain persons appointed, I suppose for no other reason except 
on account of their proficiency in preaching. Whether it may be desirable 
that they should continue, as heretofore, merely to address a scanty number 
of persons on certain week-days it is for you to say ; whether, also, there 
is not something unreal in the idea which has prevailed through so many of 
our cathedrals that no man, as a general rule, ought ever to be allowed to 
preach in a cathedral unless he be a member of the cathedral body. Cer- 
tainly, the examples of St. Paul’s and Westminster seem to point in an 
opposite direction. I am sure, whatever may be your particular views as 
to the best mode of attaining this object, you will agree with me that we 
ought in such places as this to endeavour to secure the services of the best 
and most able preachers whom our Church includes, 


Now the passage with which we are concerned is that which 
speaks of “certain persons appointed by the last constitution of 
this cathedral body.” Does this “last constitution” mean the 
foundation by Henry the Eighth, or the Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues Act, or some of those changes in the capitular statutes 
which we believe took place between those times? The Chapter 
of Canterbury may very likely know; but the Archbishop must 
know that, when the Primate of All England addresses the 
Chapter of his metropolitan church, the whole Church of 
England, and not only his immediate hearers, will wish to know 
what he means. Our only guess is that Henry the Eighth is 
meant, but that the Archbishop looks at that potentate as a 
founder “ whom decency forbids him to mention.” But had all 
King Harry’s acts been like the care which he took in drawing up 
the statutes of Christ Church, no one would have had much to 
say against him. Still who are these “certain persons”? Are 
they the Six-Preachers, a class whose foundation hashad some effect 
on the English language? It is good English, at Canterbury at 
least, to say, not only that Mr, A. is one of the Six-Preachers, 
but that Mr. A. is “a Six-Preacher.” Following this ana- 
logy, we once, on being shown the reputed skull of a com- 
panion of St. Ursula, ventured to speak of her as “an Eleven- 
thousand-Virgin.” But, if the Archbishop means the Six- 
Preachers, why cannot he say the Six-Preachers? We remember 
a Rector who never spoke of a “ Curate,” but always talked by 
euphemism of “the gentlemen who assist me.” Is it on any 
like principle that a Six-Preacher cannot be spoken of by his office 
and number, but must be darkly hinted at'as “a certain person”? 
And it is really strange that the Archbishop should tell his Chapter 
that it is wholly for them to say whether the Six-Preachers shall 
be put to any useful purpose or not. Surely his Grace must have 
some voice on such a matter in his own church. Surely, a 
Metropolitan of the province, or as the Bishop of the diocese, or— 
what some curious inquirers maintain that he still is—Abbot 
Christ Church, all power, episcopal and visitatorial, cannot have 
thus utterly passed away from him. : 

The Archbishop then goes on to “ venture to suggest” this and 
that—fancy Lanfranc or Stephen Langton venturing to suggest— 
and amongst other things he tells us, in the same trembling fashion, 
“ moreover our cathedrals are doubtless intended to be the centre 
of the diocese in which they are placed.” We really can ouly 
comment in the terse Greek phrase z#¢ ydp ob; which we have 
heard freely translated “Can a duck swim?” Certainly it does 
seem to take a long time for the most obvious truths to get into 


His grand notion was to get rid of Canons and leave only 


the heads of those whom they most concern, The Archbishop's 
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notion of the way in which the cathedral should be connected 
with the diocese is rather a curious one; it is by means of the 
deacons. “No cathedral in England is so intimately con- 
through its Archdeacons with the diocese in which it is 
jaced as this.” We had always thought that in all the Old Foun- 
B stions the Archdeacons were necessarily members of the cathedral 
body, though to our mind they are just the people who should not 
be yesidentiaries. But the way in which, according to the Arch- 
pishop, the Archdeacons have connected the cathedral and the 
diocese has been by taking a certain share of episcopal work 
during the Archbishop’s illness. How this connects the cathedral 
and the diocese we are quite at alossto understand. But presently 
comes the Archbishop’s scheme of Cathedral Reform, all given in 
the same hinting, venturing, suggesting, style as the whole 

discourse :-— 

I should be sorry if any arrangements which might be made with refer- 
ence to our cathedral body were to cut off our connexion with our ancient 
Universities or with the metropolis. Still I think it is well worth your 
consideration whether those who are necessarily living here during a con- 
siderable portion of the year might not be more distinctly enlisted in some 
work connected with the diocese. I am not one of those who would desire 
that all our Canons should reside here; for I confess that, after weighing the 
matter very carefully, I think more good is done by bringing us into 
connexion with other places in which they reside. I am aware of the great 

ical difficulties which from time to time stand in the way of the 
tion I have made being carried out, but I do not think that these are 
insuperable, and I believe that if it were understood that each canonry has 
some sphere of diocesan work assigned to it, that those whose business it is 
to select Canons would have regard to the particular work which Canons 
should undertake. I have ventured to hint at these points because they are 
much in men’s minds in the present day, and I fully believe that any 
change of the kind suggested we are perfectly competent to make. 


We must remember that this is addressed to a New Foundation 
Chapter; butthe Primate is evidently thinking, not only of the metro- 

litan church of Canterbury, but of cathedral churches in general. 
The Archbishop’s words sound as if he had never heard of an Old 
Foundation Chapter, as if he would still be as much puzzled as of old 
if he went into an Old Foundation chapter-house. Why, the Old 
Foundation Chapters, if only jobbers and oligarchs would let them 
do their own work, have actually got ready-made all the machinery 
after which the Archbishop is thus dimly groping. There are the 
cathedral officers, each of them charged duties, if 
they would only do them; there are the two classes of Canons 
which the Archbishop seems to wish for, those whose duty itis to 
live constantly at the cathedral, and those whose cathedral duties 
are not inconsistent with duties elsewhere. Those duties may even 
lie, as the Archbishop suggests, in the Universities, or—oddly as the 
word in its modern sense must have sounded in the mouth of the 
metropolitan Bishop addressing tha metropolitan Chapter in the 
metropolitan church—in what the Archbishop calls the “'metro- 
polis.” Unless when the Archbishop talks about Canons “ bringing 
us into connexion with other places in which they reside” he 
means, in his dim, hesitating, suggesting way, to hint at something 
like the distinction between residentiary and non-residentiary 
Canons, one would really think that the present Metropolitan has 
never deigned to make the ancient cathedral system—the work of 
-_ like Thomas of York, Remigius of Lincoln, and Robert of 

ells—the subject of a moment’s thought or study. 

Meanwhile there comes a voice from the other province, in the 
form of a speech from the Dean of Durham at the Church Con- 
gress. Dean Lake has clearly advanced beyond the point which has 

n reached by the Archbishop ; for he has learned the existence 
of the Old Foundation churches, though he deals with the pecu- 
liarities of the two classes in an offhand kind of way which shows 
that he has not given any serious thought to the matter. We will 
comment on one sentence only. The Dean is speaking of proposals 
for getting rid of the narrow oligarchies which at present invest our 
cathedral closes, by ak the non-residentiary members to their 
tights, as has been actually done at York, and by enlarging the New 
Foundation Chapters in some analogous way. The Dean's words 
are :— 


I certainly think, though I may not be unprejudiced in this matter, that 
the general management of the cathedral is better left to those who know 
it most intimately, and that to place it to any extent in the hands uf a much 
constant disputes, while it is opposed to 

practice o} cathedral foundations, and contrary to the statutes of 
those of the New Foundation. ee 


We cannot examine Dean Lake’s theory at length, but we can 
say from experience that we know several members of capitular 
bodies who are shut out of their rights by the modern oligarchies, 
but who know the affairs of the cathedral far more intimately, 
uely called residentiaries on the stren of staying awa 
three-fourths of their time. 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
WHEN the Italians insisted upon going to Rome and making 
|’ the old city the capital of their new kingdom, it was cer- 
fain that for the sake of sentiment and associations they were 
tuning risks that were very real. The city was so unhealthy 
that some of the loftiest and airiest situations within its precincts 
the Doria Pamphili Villa for instance—had to be deserted by 
baer occupants during the pleasantest months of the year. The 
ubrity of that particular villa was as good an illustration as 


“ne could select of the reasons which made Rome so very undesir- 


able asa capital, and of the difficulties that would attend any 
considerable attempt to improve matters. Had the mortality 
within the walls been owing to the unhealthiness of the actual 
site, or to the fact that the modern dwellings stood upon layer 
upon layer of mouldering débris, sanitary engineering science and 
unlimited credit might have coped with the evil, A system 
of drainage might have been arranged of workmanship as solid 
as that Cloaca Maxima which still remains, as archeologists tell 
us, @ memorial of the magnificence of the ancient Kings; and 
when a certain number of lives had been forfeited to vapours 
disengaged in the process of purification, the end might have 
crowned the work, and Rome been pronounced reasonably habit- 
able. But even if the foundations of Rome were dried, drained, 
and thoroughly ventilated to-morrow, the city would be un- 
healthy still, the approaches to it as perilous as now, and the 
neighbourhood as dangerous to human life. It is not only the 
timber and the thick evergreen groves in the grounds of that 
beautiful Doria Pamphili Villa that make it so undesirable a resi- 
dence of sumnier nights. It stands on a bold rising ground which 
ought to drain itself, and little subterraneous water can be left 
there to generate noxious effluvia under the influence of the sum- 
mer heats. It is ventilated by the evening breezes from the sea or 
the Alban Hills, and it is these breezes, which should come laden 
with life and health, that really carry the seeds of death and 
disease. The air from the sea or the mountains is tainted by the 
foul atmosphere of the mes over which it passes, and if its 
influence for evil is so powerful in circumstances like these, we can 
understand how poisonous it must be for those who are compelled 
to dwell in it. ins than half-a-million of acres in the vicinity 
of Rome are notoriously fatal to human health and life; nor does 
that area include the too famous Pontine Marshes, where the 
processes of disease and dissolution are still more swift and deadly. 

The day was when the Campagna was a scene of busy life, 
and although no bills of mortality have come down to us from the 
times of the Kings and the Republic, we may assume that the 
primitive Romans were tolerably long-lived, and certainly they 
gave unmistakeable evidences of mental energy and physical 
vigour. Perhaps they were cast in a stronger mould than their 
successors ; possibly the climate of the country has changed; and 
whatever the early settlers may have suffered when they com- 
menced their reclamations, it is certain that at one time the 
Campagna must have been so generally cultivated as greatly to 
circumscribe the area of the marsh fevers. It has for ages been 
the dream of the modern Romans, and of intelligent strangers 
and travellers also, that things might be again as they had been 
before. Only let agriculture once regain the upper hand, and 
the work of reclamation would advance of itself; the Campagna 
would once more smile with rich harvests, and a fairly healthy 
population would go to their labours in fields of corn mire | up 
to their cottage doors. To the eye of the casual passer-by there 
is nothing so very hopeless in the aspect of the Campagna. It 
is not like the Pontine Marshes, where sluggish ditches inter- 
sect a dead level of swamps—where nothing seems to thrive but 
buffaloes and frogs, wild fowl and rushes. There you are not in 
the least surprised to see the miserable inhabitants dragging 
themselves about their ill-thatched hovels of mud like halt- 
resuscitated corpses in the last stage of emaciation. As you cross 
the Marshes swiftly, if it is drawing on to dusk, or if the sun sud- 
denly disappears behind a cloud, you feel a dank chill strike you 
like the very atmosphere of death. You remark that there is no 
fall for drainage, that nothing short of a Dutch system of water- 
pumping by steam-engines or windmills could be of any service, 
and you readily conclude that nothing in the world is to be 
done there until Italy shall become as rich, as a and 
as energetic as Holland. But with the Campagna the case is very 
different. It is desolate enough, but at first sight there is nothing 
to suggest the idea ofits being plague-stricken. It is desolate, yet 
you may see here and there, by some crumbling aqueduct perlraps, 
and chiefly constructed out of its remains, a pile of farm 
buildings of imposing size, standing surrounded by a group of 
stone-pines. The country is mainly pastoral, for here and there 

ou see a flock of sheep straggling about after their shepherd ; 
but that proves no more than you knew before—that the States 
of the Church are in a very backward condition. But if you 
approach one of those scarecrow figures in sheepskin, and accost 
him, you recognize precisely the same signs of disease and decay 
that shocked you among the dwellers in the Pontine Marshes. 
The cheek may not be so pale or quite so sunken, the eye may 
not be so dull, if it is not burning with ominously unnatural 
light; for the man may be a new comer, recently descended 
from the mountains; and, besides, the atmospheric poison he 
inhales is not so virulent as that of the Marshes. ut it is 

ison all the same, although somewhat slower in its effects. 
You soon learn that no one lives in the Campagna, or at least 

asses the night there, who can possibly avoid it; that there is a 
oe belt of almost uninhabited country below the skirts of the 
mountains and round the walls of Rome. Obeying the instincts 
of self-preservation, labourers will submit to any tolerable hard- 
ship in the way of walking great distances to their work from 
a safe sleeping place. The Maa and ens round the 
walls of Rome are almost all cultivated by Roman residents. 
The farms out upon the Campagna go on the system of engaging 
temporary labour when their necessities are urgent, and dispensing 
with it altogether when it is at all practicable. The wealthy 
tenants who have sunk their capital there are of course non-resi- 
dent almost toa man. The farm buildings—extensive, high, and 
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massive—have almost the + gern of outlying fortresses. Such 
indeed they are; their thick walls, and the heavy shutters that 
close the apertures, are constructed to shut out an insidious enemy ; 
while the sleeping chambers are on the second floor, and rai 
above the zone where the malignant night vapours hang the 
thickest. What must be the condition of the unhappy shepherds, 
or of the troops of mountaineers engaged for the weeks of the 
harvest, who have to burrow as best they may in open caves in 
the limestone, or in half-sunken chambers among the ruins that 
are scattered all about? The visitor in Rome who has gone out 
snipe-shooting of an autumn morning will remember well those 
low banks of dense grey vapour which hung over each bit of 
swamp and marsh, and made him shiver when he breasted 
them, in spite of his brandy and quinine. Even riding homewards 
towards nightfall he saw the mists rolling like thin white smoke 
clouds out of hollows that seemed as dry as the high road, and he 
knew that, if he were belated among them, his life ran more risk 
than in.the worst-famed pass among the brigand hamlets of the 
Apennines. The fact was, as these vapours too gee 4 told him, 
that there was water around him everywhere. If it did not lie on 
the surface, with the rank vegetation rotting among the dense 
luxuriance of beds of reeds and rushes, it had sunk through the 
thin layer of porous soil to gather in pools beneath, where the 
substratum of limestone prevented its draining itself away. 

There could be no question about the pestilential condition of 
the Campagna; on that point the terrible death statistics of Rome 
and its environs were conclusive. But in the face of facts and pro- 
babilities, Northern Italians, and even Romans who might have 
known better, were in the habit of fondly attributing it to lon 
centuries of misrule. Rome had gone to decay under the baleful 
government of the Church, and it was the Popes, in fact, who had 
depopulated the Campagna. Things would be very different when 
Young Italy had come home again to its natural capital. The 
most dismal and plague-stricken portion of the Italian dominions 
would participate in the universal regeneration that was imminent. 
It must necessarily be a work of time; it must inevitably involve 
a great expenditure; but the money would be forthcoming, and 
the work would be done. Fora certain period Rome must continue 
unhealthy, but that must be put up with. Patriotism and poli- 
tical considerations demanded a move thither, even at the cost of 
some temporary sacrifice of life. To do them justice, the 
Italians at once set about investigations as a necessary preliminary 
to the work they were eager to commence. A Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the matter, to report on the best means 
of attaining the desired end,and to furnish estimates of the prob- 
able expense. It appears that the Commission has reported, und 
its report is commented on in an article which appeared in the 
Times last Monday. The report must be a bitter Gragethatenent 
to the Italians, and indeed it is as unsatisfactory as it well can be. 
Signor Pareto, the reporter, paints the condition of the district 
known as the Agro Romano in colours even blacker than those 
which we have ventured to employ. He Ds a details which are 
truly terrible, and adverts to most painful incidents which have come 
under his personal observation. The men who are tempted thither 
by the prospect of gaining « livelihood have to separate themselves 
from their families in the meantime, and know that they need 
trouble themselves little about a distant future. Life is over for 
them when they make the bargain,and they make up their minds to 
labour and linger for a few years at best, struggling against painful 
and depressing disease. On one of the best-managed farms, where 
the servants had been exceptionally well cared for, Signor Pareto 

ke to the man in charge. The poor creature was visibly wasted 
by illness. He told Signor Pareto that he was the last survivor 
of fourteen, who had all been inmates in that house six years 
before, and “ he was soon to rejoin them.” Such is the state of 
things as confirmed by the official reporter, whose language we 
must assume not to be over-coloured. Assuredly he would will- 
ingly have written in different terms, unless indeed he had been 
pees with a satisfactory scheme of reclamation which would 
ave made the — of the future seem all the more pleasant 
by contrast. And what isit that he has to suggest? Abso- 
lately nothing. He says indeed that, although nothing could make 
the Campagna salubrious, it might perhaps be rendered reason- 
ably healthy by a gigantic scheme of drainage. But any drainage 
works, in order to be effective, must be undertaken with entire 
disregard of expense, and must be conducted simultaneously ; 
nibbling at particular localities would be worse than useless; it 
would only give mortality elsewhere a fresh impulse, as has been 
proved by experiments in the Pontine Marshes. Moreover, if we 
could assume the Campagna to be simultaneously drained by 
something approaching to a miracle, it would be imperative that 
it should be simultaneously colonized and populated if the new 
works were not immediately to go to decay. hat the chances 
are of tempting a sufficient number of people to cultivate half a 
million of acres in a district of such deadly reputation, and which 
would remain unhealthy at the best, we need scarcely stop to 
calculate. Signor Pareto does not. He confesses any such scheme 
to be Utopian, and he has to conclude a report which was in- 
tended to be practical with the expression of some vague hopes 
which we cannot believe in any more than he seems to do him- 
self. In short, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
Italians must renounce all idea of making Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood much more healthy than they are. Is it possible, if thi 
be so, that they can persist in their attempt to make Rome the 
capital of Italy ? 


THE MACHINERY OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 


a natural surprise has been felt at the slowness of the 
Local Government Board in getting the Public Health Agt 
under weigh. It is more than two months since the Act received 
the Royal Assent, but the local sanitary authorities are gtjjj 
waiting for the instructions of the Board as to the appointment of 
Medical Officers of Health, and for the promised digest of the 
Sanitary Statutes. As regards the first point, allowance must no 
doubt be made for difficulties arising from the imperfect consoj- 
dation of offices which have not long been united under a common 
head. As regards the second, it is of greater moment that the 
work should be done well than that it should be done quickly. 
while the organization of a Government department, as well as > 
variety of the purposes which the digest will have to serve, makes 
it necessary that the details of its preparation should be subjected 
to very critical supervision. Now that the working year has 
begun again, it may be hoped that neither of these obstacles wil} 
long continue to operate. 

The functions of Medical Officers of Health are the most im- 
mediately important of those created by the Act. As representi 
the central authority, the Inspectors appointed by the Pe 
Government Board will have great influence in making the wheels 
of the new measure run smoothly and efficiently. But they are 
not, and from the nature of the case cannot be, the wheels them- 
selves. The central authority will have its part to play in 
stimulating local sluggishness, and in bearing down local opposi- 
tion; but it must do this on the assumption that it is onlya 
minority of local bodies who are thus ill disposed. If it were 
otherwise, the central authority itself would not long retain the 
powers with which it is invested. ‘The forces which could retum 
a majority of recalcitrant Guardians would soon make themselves 
felt in Parliament in a way that no Ministry could successfully 
resist. Those who decry the Public Health Act on the ground 
that it leaves too much to the local authorities cannot have clearly 
stated to themselves the real alternative which lies before the 
sanitary legislator. If he retains local action as a substantial 
element of his scheme, he has no choice but to assign tq it a propor- 
tionate degree of freedom. He may insist upon doing everythi 
by his own deputies, but if he commits any part of the work to 
local officials, he must take care that these officials are really chosen 
by the authorities who have nominally the appointment of them, 
and that the duties assigned to them are such as these authorities 
will think it worth their while to undertake. The administration 
for sanitary purposes of each locality by itself, and its administra- 
tion by the central authority, have each their advantages. But 
one or other principle must be adopted as the foundation of 
a Public Health Act. No one has proposed to dispense with 
local co-operation in the execution of sanitary reforms, The 
impossibility of carrying such a measure through Parliament 
is too obvious for such a suggestion to gain a hearing, But 
the proposal that the agents of the local authorities should be 
appointed by the central authority has found, in some quarters, 
more favour than it deserves. It is quite true that there will in 
many places be a disposition on the part of the Guardians to 
choose medical officers in whom ignorance or prudence supply a 
sufficient guarantee that they will do nothing. But this is only 
another version of the fact that local self-government will not be 
an agent of universal and equal efficiency. The means of meeting 
the difficulty thus created must be sought either in the im- 
proved composition of the local bodies, or in persuading them, 
even without such improvement, to allow their choice to be 
determined by worthier considerations. The former change must 

rimarily be the work of the better sort of persons in every district. 

he number of cases in which bad candidates have been elected 
must be compared with the number of cases in which good 
candidates have failed, before any adequate conclusion can be 
formed as to the real tendencies of the electors. A ratepayer 
must make his choice between such candidates as actually present 
themselves; and no man has a right to say that he would be 
rejected as too good for the post until he has egg Pagers 
himself for election and found his merits stand in his way. 
The latter change may be effected in some measure b 
@ weapon which the central authority has reserved to itsel 
by the 1oth section of the Public Health Act. By this 
section the Local Government Board are invested with the same 
powers as they have in the case of a medical officer of a Union 
“with regard to the qualification, appointment, duties, salary, and 
tenure of — of a Medical Officer of Health or other — of 3 
sanitary authority, any portion of whose salary is paid out 
moneys voted by Parliament.” The pot acing is to the 46th 
section of the 4th and 5th of Will. IV. c. 76, and the effect of 
the two statutes taken together is to empower the Local Govern- 
ment Board to define and specify the duties of Medical Officers of 
Health, to define and specify the places or limits within which 
these duties shall be performed, to direct the mode of appoint- 
ment, and to determine the continuance in office or S 
of these officers, and to fix the amount of their salaries. 
The Local Government Board will thus be able, so far a 
the jurisdiction of Medical Officers of Health is coi 
to suggest any union of areas which it thinks advisable, and 
in this way incidentally to raise the standard of qualification 
by widening the field of choice and by neutralizing local pre- 
judices without irritating the local authority by — direct ex- 


ercise of power. The central authority is not bound to pay ay 
part of the salaries of these officials, and no complaint cam be 
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' i a free gift, it lays down the conditions on 
it can be The of the Guardians to 
get half the salary of the medical officers paid out of the Imperial 
taxes instead of out of the local rate is the motive power to which 
the Local Government Board trust, and there is good reason to 
suppose that it will be efficacious in a very large number of 


instances. 
If this anticipation proves to be correct, it will dispose of the 
i ent which used sustain 
Inspectors appoin y the Local Government Board shou 
taloag to the profession. ‘The Modieal Officer 
of Health, it is said, will be chosen by an ignorant Board of 
Guardians; he will receive no adequate pay from those who 
int him, and he will know that his private practice 
depends on the favour of the very men whom he has to 
‘fend in the discharge of his public duties, Under these 
circumstances what can be expected of him? It is idle to 
ask him to offend his best, perhaps his only, patients; the 
utmost that he can be called upon to do is to put in motion 
g medical authority more independent than himself by the supply 
of secret information. In order that this information may be 
rly appreciated, without the source from which it comes 
ing brought into undue publicity, it is essential that the 
should be a doctor, upon whom the slightest professional 
nod or wink will not be thrown away. The answer to this is that, 
if this should turn out to be a true description of Medical Officers 
of Health, no amount of supervision will make their work really 
effectual; the Public Health Act will have broken down, and it 
eannot be too soon superseded by a measure based on a different 
inciple. It may be reasonably hoped, however, that these pre- 
Fretions imply a needlessly injurious estimate alike of Boards 
of Guardians, of the Local Government Board, and of Medical 
Officers of Health. That there will be some parishes in which 
the sanitary authority will reject the offered contribution of the 
Government rather than surrender any portion of its freedom is 
possible. But it is not probable that the ratepayers will long counte- 
nancea policy which shuts them out from theirshare of publicmoney, 
and exhibits them in the character of obstinate obstructives. In 
the rare cases in which they wilfully and persistently play this part 
the Local Government Board will be sustained by public opinion 
in resorting to the powers of superseding the local authorities alto- 
ther which are vested in them by the existing sanitary laws. 
ardians and medical officers will then be alike put aside, and 
the central authority will ascertain what is to be done by its own 
Inspectors, and will do it by its own agents. In those more nume- 
tous cases where the informal intervention of the Local Government 
Board has ensured that a sufficient area and a sufficient salary 
shall be assigned to the medical officer, professional emulation may 
ordinarily be trusted to make the successful candidate fairly zealous 
in the performance of his duties. If his activity loses him some 
ients, it will gain him others. Even in the worst-drained vil- 
everybody has not a vested interest in the maintenance of 
nuisances, and the support of the well-disposed Guardians will be 
at least as powerful in the distribution of practice as the hostility 
of the ill ry wer If when viewed in this light the appointment 
of medical Inspectors to the exclusion of all others is seen to 
be unnecessary, in another light it will be seen to be positively 
injurious to sanitary i, The Inspector is in reality the 
diplomatic agent of the Local Government Board. His 
most important function will be to negotiate with the local 
authorities, Any one who has had much experience either 
of public or i business knows that difficulties which 
seem insuperable so long as they are approached by letter 
often disappear altogether as soon as they are attacked by word 
of mouth, A little management, a little courtesy, a little study 
of individual character, a little deference to individual wishes or 
Prejudices, will effect in an hour’s conversation what a month’s 
correspondence would only have put further off. The history of 
the Endowed School Commission shows in how many instances 
4n interview with a dexterous Assistant Commissioner has soothed 
the epistolary efforts of Commissioners and secretaries. To the 
full development of this diplomatic function in the Local Govern- 
ment tors two things are requisite. In the first place, the 
area of choice should not be limited, as it would be by the re- 
arse that every Inspector should be a practising doctor. 
en of the required of character do not grow on every bush, 
and the Minister who has to provide them should not be com- 
pelled to look for them on one kind of bush only. In the second 
Place they should not be weighted with the disadvantage which 
n attaches to a man who is supposed to look at life from a 
purely professional standpoint. A Board of Guardians will be 
more, not less, likely to attend to an Inspector whois urging them 
to carry out some sanitary improvement if he is a layman ap- 
Pealing to lay minds by reference to lay considerations, 


THE GERMAN BISHOPS AT FULDA. 


Wwe have already had occasion to refer to the very contra- 

' dictory notions about the character and mission of St. 
Boniface which are entertained in different quarters. The Bishop 
of Lincoln reveres him as an ideal precursor of Anglicanism, born 


due time, whose long-forgotten example it has 


‘been the happiness of the Old Catholics of Germany to recall after 


or corporate opposition, which had been only irritated by 


a lapse of twelve hundred years. Sir George Rowe on the other 
hand, exults in so conspicuous an illustration of the identity of 
seventh-century and nineteenth-century Ultramontanism., 
shall decide when such eminent doctors are me og ed at issue 
with one another? Or are we to conclude that the Saint himself 
was gifted with that ingenious versatility which is apt, when 
observed in modern ecclesiastics, to be called by a harder name? 
Certainly the latter inference might not unnaturally be drawn from 
the very ambiguous, not to say contradictory, inspirations which 
appear of late to have issued from his tomb. Thrice at least 
during the last few years the German bishops have assembled 
“round the grave of the holy Bonifacius,” as they express it, and 
the result of their sacred deliberations has, to profane apprehensi 
beena little perplexing. In September 1869 they directed a Pasto: 
tothe faithful of Germany from the tomb of St. Boniface at Fulda, to 
assure them that “‘a General Council never can and never will 
meee new articles of faith; never con and never will proclaim 
octrines inconsistent with justice, the rights of the State, civiliza- 
tion, science, true freedom, and the welfare of the people”; it 
would never impose anything on their belief not contained in 
Scripture or tradition. Scarcely a year afterwards, in August 
1870, when the Vatican Synod had promulgated decrees solemnly 
denounced in the course of the debate by these very prelates as 
novel, unauthorised, disturbing to the consciences of the faithful, 
and certain to provoke conflicts with the civil power, they — 
met at Fulda, and published a second Pastoral, to enjoin on their 
flocks the imperative duty of accepting these dogmatic decrees as 
part and parcel of their traditional belief. Much about the same 
time Bishop Hefele of Rottenburg, who had absented himself 
from the meeting, wrote to the Committee of Old Catholics who 
were engaged in organizing a general resistance to the new 
dogmas, to characterize the Vatican decrees as a death-blow to 
the Catholic Church, wholly devoid of sey vem evidence, and 
to denounce the minority of bishops who had betrayed their trust, 
while he assured them that, for himself, he had rather lose his see 
than sully his conscience or pervert his intellect by promulgating 
those doctrines in his diocese. We are not sure whether any 
episcopal assembly was held at Fulda last year; but in Sep- 
tember 1872, at all events, the chief pastors of the Church 
in Northern Germany have once more gathered round the shrine 
of their national apostle. Now again, as in 1870, the Arch- 
bishops of Munich and Cologne, who at the Council were con- 
spicuous leaders of the Opposition, Ketteler of Mayence, the author 
of one of the most damaging exposures of the infallibilist doctrine, 
and Forster, Prince- Bishop of Breslau, who had undergone some- 
thing like confessorship at Rome for his determined resistance to 
the designs of the Curia, were among them. But there are two 
names subscribed to the document issued in 1872 which were 
wanting to the Pastoral of 1879. One of them is the name of 
Haneberg, formerly Abbot of St. Boniface Abbey at Munich, an 
intimate friend of Déllinger’s, a man universally respected alike 
for his deep piety and varied learning, and known for his pronounced 
opposition to a dogma which he had ascertained to be in flagrant 
contradiction to the whole history and tradition of the Catholic 
Church. He has since accepted the see of Spires, and is under- 
stood to have reconciled himself to the infallibiligt doctrine, on 
the curious Shs esa that, although Popes have certainly been 
exceedingly fallible in the past, Divine Providence may be ex- 
geod to pay sufficient regard to the declarations of the Vatican 
ynod to secure them from any further fallibility, or, as Mr. 
Archer Shee would term it, gullibility, for the future The other 
name is that of Bishop Hefele, of Rottenburg. 

Of the nature of the deliberations at Fulda last month the 
public have received no official information, for the bishops sat 
with closed doors. But reports which have oozed out go to con- 
firm what might have been under the circurastances predicted with 
tolerable contidence, that the meeting was not a harmonious one, 
And indeed there is strong evidence of the dissensions of the 
assembled Fathers in the fact that this time they have omitted to 
issue any joint Pastoral at all, though such is well known to have 
been their intention. The genuine infallibilists and the moderates 
who have subscribed the coun like Galileo, with an implicit 
e muove pur, were unable to agree on the terms of the proposed 
document. One of the latter party is said to have been taunted 
with being at heart an Old Catholic; while another affirmed that 
in his diocese nine out of every ten ms disbelieved the new 
dogmas, the result of which had been an alarming growth of 
infidelity. He added that, if all disbelievers in these dogmas were 
to be excommunicated, ninety per cent. of the educated classes 
throughout Germany would be driven out of the Church; 
while even among the lower classes, who are supposed to be 
favourable to infallibilism, there is an in disrelish — 
for changes of faith, and very strong pressure brought to 
bear on them in that.sense might prove fatal to their or- 
thodoxy altogether. That the truth of these representations was 
to some extent felt seems pretty clear from the fact that the 
bishops, with all their hostility to the Government, did not 
venture to suggest anything in the shape of public meetin 
and addresses in support of their crusade against it. And it is 
noticeable that, as a rule, the higher class journals, both Catholic 
and Protestant, take the opposite side, though there are some 
popular organs of Ultramontanism which ever openly advocate 
an alliance with France to put down the heretical and persecuti 
esate which has seated itself on the Imperial throne. Ite 
characteristic of the timid, shuffling policy of the Bavarian 
, Government all along that it has not yet seen its way to putting 
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any effective check on this style of literary treason. Friedrich 
said the other day at the Cologne Congress, that if the Govern- 
ment had allowed the Old Catholics one good-sized church in 
Munich, at least half the city would have been with them by this 
time ; but even that modest request has never been complied with, 
though their numbers have long since immensely outgrown the 
little suburban chapel placed at their disposal by the municipality. 
In Prussia, too, the journals as yet seem to have been pretty 
much left to themselves. But the last move of the bishops 
is likely to bring matters to a crisis throughout the German 
Empire. 

As we said just now, they have been unable to agree on a 
joint Pastoral, but they have drawn up a lengthy and rambling 
document, which bears evident traces of much and various 
manipulation by different hands, addressed to the Government. 
A series of pompous platitudes on the relations of Church and 
State, the position of Catholicism in Germany, and the distinguished 
services of German Catholics to their country in the recent war, 
occupy some columns of the report in the newspapers. But all 
this is of course so much padding. The sting is in the tail, when 
the bishops come to deal with the question of excommunication 
raised by the recent violent proceedings of the Bishop of Erm- 
land and one or two of his colleagues. Into the details of that 
controversy, already familiar to our readers, we need not enter 
here. Much, no doubt, may be said as to the expediency of leaving 
religious communions to manage such matters for themselves, as 
long as no social or political rights are prejudiced thereby. But 
recent experience in Ireland, where the mettlesome “P. P. of 
Callan” and his bishop appear now to be on the eve of excom- 
municating one another, has proved that even in unestablished 
Churches serious legal and civil complications may grow out of 
these ecclesiastical squabbles. And the Catholic Church in 
Germany is by no means in the same position as in Ireland ; 
it is recognized and paid by the State, and several of the 
excommunicated priests hold State offices, such as professorships, 
of which their ecclesiastical superiors affect by their censures to 
deprive them. When, therefore, the bishops lay down the broad 
principle that the canon law must take precedence of the law of 
the land, where they happen to clash, it is obvious that they are 
claiming a good deal more than mere freedom of action in purely 
spiritual concerns, to say nothing of the directly political signi- 
ficance imported into the controversy by their attitude of ill- 
disguised antagonism to the new Empire. We certainly cannot 
wonder that such measures as civil marriage and registration of 
births should be contemplated; indeed the only wonder is that 
the divided state of religious belief in Germany, even among 
professing Roman Catholics, should not have e such changes 
necessary before now. Nor is it surprising, when the bishops 
gravely assert, in the teeth of notorious facts and of their own 
previous declarations about the effects of the Vatican decrees, 
that the Government has wilfully brought about the present 
conflict, to learn that threats are held out of withdrawing their 
salaries if they persist in their present aggressive attitude. 
Their public assertion that, at the beginning of the war with 
France, priests throughout Germany were prosecuted for high 
treason, must be so easy of substantiation, if true, that it is 
rather astonishing it should be hazarded without any proof, onl 
to be contemptuously denied in all the leading journals whic 
have noticed their manifesto. To an outsider the conflict 
which seems now to be imminent presents some curious features 
of novelty and interest, in whatever direction his special sym- 

thies may lie. Neither Prince Bismarck nor the bishops have 

ept clear of what look like serious blunders which can only 
benefit their opponents, nor is it to calculate with any pre- 
cision the relative strength of the rival forces which may be 
called into the field. That the Old Catholics:can hardly fail 
to gain by the conflict, if they play their cards skilfully, is 
probably felt on both sides. But, notwithstanding Dr. Words- 
worth’s urgent advice to them “to appeal to Cesar,” their truest 
wisdom will, we imagine, be to go their own way and adhere to 
their own principles, without manifesting any feverish eagerness 
to supplant their infallibilist rivals in the possession of place and 
power. After all, Dollinger is not only a greater man, but a 
greater power, as anexcommunicated Professor at Munich than his 
renegade colleague in office and theological conviction as an ex- 
communicating Bishop at Spires. 


CLARK. 


as dramatic critic has to be thankful for small mercies, and 
it is significant of the poverty of the English stage that a piece 
of extremely moderate merit which has been produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre is declared by the newspapers to be a consider- 
able success. There has been much discussion as to the utility of 
the very dismal prologue of this play, and perhaps it may be 
defended as a method of testing the patience of the audience. 
The curtain rises, and we see a young woman ill in bed, her son in 
tears, and a nurse and doctor in close attendance. ‘The only thing 
wanting to complete the solemn scene is a box of pills and a 

hial of medicine, and these articles are presently fetched from a 
= ist’s shop. There is indeed one other thing wanting— 
namely, the letter A—and even this has been partially sup- 
plied by the liberal manager since the first night. However 
urgent may be the need of a pill and draught, it might be ex- 


pected that in a first-class theatre the messenger would 
able to make haste to fetch them. But it is perhaps in order to 
signify the gradual and inevitable progress of disease that the 
audience are informed that there is not any ’ope left. The scene 
is laid at and near Taunton, but the party in the sick-room hayg 
come down from London, as indeed might be conjectured from 
their speech. This prologue is long and tedious, and, when jt 
comes to an end, author and manager ought to feel a comfortable 
belief that a public which can stand that can stand anythj 
The sick woman, having told enough, or more than enough of 
the story of her life, is so obliging as to die, and we are in 
momentary expectation of the entrance of the undertaker’s 
assistants with a coffin. The doctor is already dressed in 

as if foreseeing the effect of his own skill, and he assumes an 
attitude of sorrow which is discreetly silent. It is a distinet 
mercy that we are not told that the soul of the deceased is gong 
to ’eaven and a ’earse is waiting to receive her body, 

This prologue is + >y- to be necessary to explain the play; 
but, so far as the play can become intelligible at all, it ex. 
plains itself. The doctor having done his work, a greater per. 
former in the same line—Colonel Kirke of atrocious memory— 
comes upon the stage, and intimates that he has killed twen; 

ersons to the doctor’s one. We begin to apprehend that Judge 
efferies will come next, and boast that he has killed a hundred to 
the Colonel’stwenty. Such aformidable procession of doctor, soldier, 
lawyer, could only be fitly closed by Death himself upon the Pale 
Horse. The opening scene of the play is the exterior of the White 
Hart Inn at Taunton, which the scene-painter has represented ag 
a solitary house standing in a green bower. Considering the im- 
portance which is nowadays attached to accuracy in details, it 
seems strange that the opportunity was not taken to give a view 
of the actual White Hart, with the window out of which, ac- 
cording to tradition, Colonel Kirke caused rebels taken at 
moor to be hanged. We believe that house and window still 
exist, and certainly as long as they stood they were in the centre 
of Taunton, which ordinary history shows to have been a con- 
siderable town at least from the time that Blake defended 
it against the army of King Charles I. Kirke and his 
“Lambs” are discovered when the curtain rises enjoying a 
rural felicity of drink and hanging. Jefferies never actually 
appears, but may be said to be looming in the future of the story, 
The principal character of the play is Amos Clark, who gives his 
name to it. He is the boy of the prologue, who made rather 
obstreperous mourning for his dying mother. As a testimonial to 
the awkwardness of boys, a young A was engaged to play this 
part; and as the adult Amos is represented by a wolieeae 
actor, Mr. Rignold, there is a change of sex ate if we had not 
known that the prologue was designed for our enlightenment, we 
might have ventured to call confusing. It is explained that Amos 
Clark is secretary to Sir Robert Clavering, Baronet, who lives in 
a fine old mansion, complete with family pictures and secret pas- 
sages, near Taunton. The Baronet’s nephew, John Clavering, 
has been in arms with Monmouth, and is now hiding in his 
uncle’s house, waiting an opportunity of escape to the sea- 
coast. But the Baronet is a staunch adherent of King 
James II., and is ready to give up his nephew, if he can catch 
him, to a traitor’s death. Thus a beautiful midnight game 
of hide-and-seek is arranged in the ancestral hall. There is 
a niece, Mildred Vaughan, with whom the fugitive nephew is 
in love. The hero, Amos Clark, explains the explanation of the 
prologue, and it ultimately becomes clear that he is the elder 

rother of John Clavering, and therefore stands before him in 
order of succession to the title and estates. The father of these 
two young men, Sir Arthur Clavering, is dead, leaving Amos 
Clark, his unacknowledged son by the woman who was in bad 
’ealth in the prologue, and John, his son by his only avowed 
marriage. There are, as usual in such cases, documents of yellow 
aspect by which Amos Clark is prepared to show that he is the 
rightful heir of the ancient house of Clavering. But in the 
meantime John passes for the only son of his deceased father. 
The title and estates, by a strange infraction of ordinary law, have 
descended, not to the son, but to the brother of Sir Arthur. Thus 
we have an old man, Sir Robert, in possession of the mansion and 
lands of the Claverings, while Amos Clark, who really ought to 
have them, is living with him as secretary, and John Clavering, 
who apparently ought to have them, was also living with him 
as nephew, until he got into a political scrape, and had to escape 
to Holland, whence he has returned to share Monmouth’s ineffec- 
tual rebellion. These then, with the assistance of Sir Robert's 
niece, also an inmate of his house, are the parties to the game of 
hide-and-seek. 

To understand, or get at all near to understanding, all the 
intricacies of this play would require not cnly a prologue to 
give us a mental start, but a chorus to help us on our 
way. It appears that Amos Clark has become secretary 
his uncle in pursuance of a scheme of vengeance which is so very 
deep that we can neither discover what it is nor how he purposes 
to accomplish it. He tells with great effect at midnight in & 
gloomy hall the story of his mother’s despair and death, but he 
seems to forget that, although his uncle may have been accessary, 
his father must necessarily have been principal, in those wrot 
which he has sworn to revenge. He says that the supposed legiti- 
macy of John Clavering is matter of accident, not choice, and this 
remark has perhaps a local origin, since nearly the same thing 
was lately said by one learned competitor for the borough of Taunton 
by way of answer to another who boasted that he was the 
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candidate, having been born there. “ At any rate,” said his 
opponent, “ that was not his doing.” The jealousy which Amos 
Clark feels against John Clavering for supplanting him as heir 
is, however, ey Saenger to his determination to assist him in 
escaping from irke’s soldiers, to whom his uncle is ready to 
deliver him. This change of feeling in Amos is produced by 
the panty of Mildred ey vy John Clavering is lurkin 
behind a sliding panel of the hall, awaiting the hour appointe 
for his escape to the sea-coast. Amos Clark is in the hall ready 
to assist him when the hour comes. Mildred Vaughan is, or ought 
to be, in bed; but she is doubtless within hearing, and prepared to 
pear and go into hysterics on the shortest notice. The suspicion 
», the uncle has been aroused. He enters the hall and makes an 
unsuccessful search for rebels under the chairs and tables. He is 
ntly satistied, and would probably have gone to bed, but the 
demon of revenge or loquacity prompts Amos Clark to tell the old 
man the story et his mother’s ae This narrative, with suit- 
able demonstrations of emotion, takes so long that, when it is 
over, the uncle going to the window is in the nick of time to see 
his nephew stealing from the house towards a plantation where he 
js to take horse. He attempts to arouse his household by ringing a 
bell. Amos forcibly prevents him. The old man struggles to 
eflect his cruel purpose of giving his nephew to the gallows, and 
in his rage at the interruption seizes a dagger and attempts to 
stab Amos, who thereupon wrests the dagger from the old man 
and kills him. Then Amos, to avert suspicion from himself, rings 
the bell. Mildred Vaughan and the household enter in disorder. 
The dagger, which had been dropped in the room by John Claver- 
ing before his flight, is seen to have his name upon it, and he is 
supposed to have murdered his uncle as the only means of re- 
moving an obstacle to his escape from the penalty of treason. 

If this scene were not well acted it would fail disastrously. 
But Mr. Ryder as the uncle and Mr. Rignold as Amos do their 
best, and successfully, to avert the catastrophe which seems im- 
aminent, and they are well pongo by the other characters in the 
scene. It may be truly said that Mr. Ryder dies to save the piece, 
which however maintains rather a fitful and struggling existence 
after his decease. Amos Clark is the most inscrutable of theatrical 
compounds of knavery and heroism. Messengers from London 
bring him sealed packets which have as much to do with 
the action of the piece as the mysterious personage who said 
“Beware” had to do with that of the tragedy which was produced 
ander the management of Mr. Crummles, A highwayman dressed 
as finely as Claude Duval, and a hedge-priest addicted to drink, 
discoursed on the opening night matters utterly irrelevant and 
extremely disagreeable, which have since been in great part su 
pressed. Amos Clark, with a redundance of wickedness which is 
to say the least unusual, destroys his uncle’s will and forges 
another which purports to devise the estate to him. It seems a 
pity that he could not have ridden into Taunton and consulted 
alawyer, who might have told him that the estate was his already 
on proof of his mother’s marriage. However, there is the 
will, and it is in an assembly of relations of the 
deceased with a palpable intention of spinning out the play. 
Among the party appears, in the capacity of friend of the family, 
the highwayman, more splendidly dressed than ever. The 
next incident is the entrance of Colonel Kirke and a party of 
his soldiers in search of John Clavering, who has ret ao to the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Taunton. The highwayman hereupon 
“lugs out” in defence of the invaded house of his friend Amos 
Clark, and the Colonel of the Queen’s Regiment very handsomely 
foregoes the assistance of the firelocks of the “ Lambs,” and goes 
in for a bout at rapiers with the highwayman, in which the 
soldier gets the worst. The Colonel having fost his sword, thinks 
it time to have recourse to musketry, whereupon John Clavering 
surrenders, and is about to be led forth to execution. Amos 
Clark produces a pardon which he has procured for John 
Clavering as regards treason, but Colonel Kirke proceeds to !deal 
with his prisoner as the murderer of Sir Robert Clavering. He is 
actually led forth to die. Amos Clark is left alone with Mildred 
Vaughan, who implores him to save her lover's life, as he had 
promised that he would do. He hesitates to avow himself the 
nurderer of his uncle, but, moved by her entreaties, he rushes 
into the courtyard, throws himself between the firing party and 

€ prisoner, receives the balls which were meant for John Cla- 
vering, and dies. This result can only be obtained by supposing 
“an accuracy of fire which the regulation musket of a century later 

certainly not attained, However, something must be con- 
ceded to the exigency of getting the curtain Seve by eleven 
O'clock. The effective pext of this drama does not much exceed one 
half of it, and its success after the untimely death of Mr. Ryder 
depends almost entirely on Mr. Rignold. However, as times go, 
& writer who can supply actors with something that they can act 
Tenders a public service. The young lady who sustains the part 
of Mildred Vaughan shows talent, and may hope to act hereafter 
4 some better play. 


THE CRITERION AND THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
A SMALL but select field contested the last great two-year-old 
race of the year. Kaiser, like Cremorne last year, carried 
the top Moo of g st. 1 1b., Flageolet and Surinam had each a 
_. penalty, Paladin and Coeur de Lion a 2 lbs. penalty, and 
enden and His Majesty were unpenalized. The ground was 
ully heavy, more holding than we have ever ‘seen it at New- 


market, but Kaiser’s followers were in no way daunted. Though 
his stable companion, Cremorne, could only secure the third 

last year, yet the Criterion has uently fallen of late years to 
the top weight—Lord Lyon, Achievement, Fille de l’Air, and 
Général being instances in point. According to his latest public 
performance also, Kaiser seemed bound to beat Paladin, Surinam 
and Flageolet. In the Middle Park Plate he met the last-named. 
on even terms and gave him more than a7 lbs. beating; and 
now he had only to concede 3 lbs. to M. Lefévre’s colt. Paladin 
was beaten much further than Flageolet in the Middle Park Plate, 
in return for which he was receiving 5 lbs.; and as Surinam 
could not beat Kaiser when in receipt of 7 lbs., it was not likely 
that he would be successful when the weight conceded was 4 lbs. 
less, The first part of the race was run at a good pace, Coeur de 
Lion and Surinam making the running on opposite sides of the 
course for half a mile. "Then both were beaten, and the race 
was left to Paladin, Kaiser, and Flageolet, the last-named having 
a slight advantage which he retained to the end. The heavy 
ground told fearfully in the last two hundred te and the pace 
was much slower than in the first half-mile. Paladin bore some- 
what across Kaiser’s track just_as the latter was making his effort 
to catch Flageolet, otherwise Mr. Savile’s horse would not have 
been beaten by more than halfa length. All three ran with — 
gameness, and Kaiser, though beaten, was not disgraced. de- 
pendently of the slight disappointment he met with in the race, 
it was not the day for giving away even a single pound of weight, 
and the state of the ground made the slightest penalty of treble 
importance. Flageolet won by sheer gameness, and by an apti- 
tude for getting through the dirt, in which Paladin, who in 
speed is, we should fancy, the superior of the two, seemed to 
labour. It is not probable, however, that Paladin is as yet 
thoroughly fit. If the Criterion running could be strictly 
depended upon, Count Renard would have a wonderful line 
for his colt Hochstapler, through Amalie von Edelreich, who 
ran Flageolet to a head at the First October Meeting ; 
but we “fully expect that Kaiser will prove the best of all the 
Criterion horses over a distance of ground, and, as a matter of 
coincidence, it may be noticed that both Kingcraft and Cremorne, 
who were third in the Criterion, won the Derby afterwards. 
Surinam was not at all at home in the deep ground, and Ceeur de 
Lion is only a half-miler, at which distance he may very likely 
still prove himself a good horse. We should add that, though the 
race was only won by a neck,it was won cleverly, if not easily, at the 
last. Though Paladin looked at one moment as if he would catch 
Flageolet, he was unequal to the task, and in a few yards further 
M. Lefevre's horse would have drawn clear away from him. 

The Cambridgeshire, too, is over, and Salvanos has failed 
to break the spell that has always hung over the winner of the 
Cesarewitch when attempting to carry off the shorter race. No 
horse could have had so great a chance of performing this feat as 
Salvanos, for he won the Cesarewitch in a common canter, and 
the 7 lbs. penalty he thereby incurred could not have stopped him, 
His failure is additional proof—if additional proof were needed-~ 
of the impossibility of training a horse for a long-distance and 
short-distance race with so short an interval between. For the 
Cambridgeshire, more perhaps than for any other race in the 
season, @ most special preparation is needed. The course is uphill 
the whole way, the pace is tremendous from start to finish, and 
the best horse in England, if he happens to lose the start, has 
little chance of making his way to the front. In a field of twenty 
to thirty horses there must always be disappointments, save to the 
lucky few who have managed to get clear away at the start; and, 
as a general rule, before half the Cambridgeshire course has been 
traversed, not more than four or five of the competitors are left 
with any chance of success, while fifteen out of the thirty do 
nothing but obstruct the three or four really good animals 
who, if they could only force their way to the front, would 
be able to tke a prominent part in the race. There is no doubt 
that the easy victory of Salvanos in the Cesarewitch deterred 
many owners from running their horses in the Cambridgeshire, 
the field for which numbered only twenty-seven, instead of 
forty-two, as in Adonis’s year. It was remarkable, considering 
the state of the ground, how many of the heavy weights ran— 
Hannah, Jack Spigot, Oxonian, Digby Grand, Gantelet, and 
Finisterre being among the number. Baron Rothschild ran 
Laburnum also, and the best known of the remainder were Both- 
well, Hamlet, Alava, Highland Fling, and Vanderdeckea. The 
race was regarded as such a foregone conclusion that for some 
days it had ceased to attract the usual interest, which, however, 
was suddenly revived by the unexpected objections raised, almost 
at the last moment, against Salvanos and Kimbridge. The Cesare- 
witch winner was objected to on the ground that he was bred out 
of this country, and that the sixteenth rule of racing had not been 
complied with in his case, This rule requires that a certificate of 
the age, pedigree, colour, and distinguishing marks of every horse 
foaled out of the United Kingdom should be furnished either from 
some racing club of the country where the horse was foaled, or 
from some public officer of the district, as well as a second certificate 
of the horse’s age from a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, and that 
both should be lodged at Messrs. Weatherby’s office. Curiously, 
neither the owner nor trainer of Salvanos was aware whether 
these necessary conditions had been fulfilled ; but on inquiry it 
was ascertained that the rule had been duly attended to. Bat the 
laxity of owners and trainers in looking after small matters that 
so materially affect their interests was more strikingly exemplified 
on the day after the Cambridgeshire, when it was actually dis- 
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covered that a greater than Salvanos—Prince Charlie himself— 
might have been disqualified, under the same rule, for every 
race in which he has taken Prince Charlie, it is not 

ly known, was foaled in France, his dam having been 
on a visit to Monarque at the time of his birth; and either from 
meglect or ignorance the uecessary certificates under Rule 16 
glish parentage, the acci- 
dental circumstance of Lis birth in France must have been for- 
gotten, for, often as he has run, no objection has hitherto been 
raised against him. It now turns out that he might have been 
disqualified for the Middle Park Plate, or the Criterion, or the 
Two Thousand, or any other race which he has run; and it must 
be mortifying to Baron Rothschild and Mr. Savile that Laburnum 
and Cremorne were thus deprived of such valuable Turf prizes as 
the Middle Park Plate and Two Thousand Guineas. It is said, that 
had Prince Charlie won the St. Leger, he would have been objected 
to, his want of qualification having become known by that time ; 
but at any rate he was prevented from starting last Wednesday 
for the rich All-Aged Stakes, in which his meeting with 
Vulcan would have been one of the most exciting events of the 
Houghton week. In connexion with this matter we may add that, 
save in the case of fraudulent entry, no objection of this nature 
can be raised against a horse after the expiration of the week in 
which the particular race was run. So that, luckily for his owner, 
there is no fear of his having to refund the rich stakes which 
Prince Charlie has irregularly won. The objection against Kim- 
bridge was of a different character—namely, that he was not the 
— of his nominator. The horse ran under protest, but as 

e turned out to be good for nothing, no further step was taken. 
The law of nominations and of assumed names is involved in 
much confusion and perplexity, and objections on this ground are 
not easily substantiated. But there can be no doubt that assumed 
names are opposed to the principles of fair racing, and offer facili- 
ties for discreditable practices. So long, however, as leading 
members of the Jockey Club continue to avail themselves of the 
SS to conceal their names, there is little hope of the law 

ing repealed. If assumed names are made use of in high places, 
it may be easily imagined how the system is abused at Suburban 
meetings, where, not unfrequently, half-a-dozen horses belonging 
to one owner run in a race, and every one is entered in a different 
name. 

Happily there was not much delay this year at the post, and 
after an unusually small number of false starts the twenty-seven 
horses were despatched on their journey. From the moment they 
came into sight—and the afternoon was tolerably favourable for 
distinguishing colours—the white jacket and black cross-belts of 
Salvanos were eagerly looked for, and they were seen far behind, 
in a hopeless position, which Mr. Radclitf’s horse never improved. 
Digby Grand, in the course always chosen by Fordham on the top 
side, was conspicuous for atime, and Hannah, by many mistaken for 
Laburnum, held a prominent position as they came up the hill. The 
white jackets of Major Fridolin’s pair, Finisterre and Gantelet, 
were well in front, and the blue and white star of Pompadour. 
But the orange jacket and purple belt of Playfair, in the centre of 
the course, was foremost of a and Mr. Gretton’s horse, ashort- 
legged, compact colt, just suited to deep heavy ground, soon had 

is nearest opponents in difficulties. Though closely pressed 
at one moment by Finisterre and Pompadour, he materially in- 
creased his advantage in the last hundred s, and won at last 
rather easily by a couple of lengths. Pompadour was only a 
length behind Finisterre, and, a head off, Kelchburne was fourth. 
Gantelet, Westland, and Hannah were next, tolerably well up; 
and, had she been pressed, Baron Rothschild’s mare might have 
finished still nearer to the leaders. Playfair, own brother to 
Sterling, has not run this year, and last year only ran in the 
Middle Park Plate and on one other occasion. Both the great 
Autumn handicaps have thus fallen to what may be called dark 
horses ; and the fallacy of throwing a horse into a handicap at a 
very light weight, just because nothing is known about him, has 
been doubly eneenpsided. Both Finisterre and Gantelet (who must 
have recovered some of his early form) ran good horses, and many 
think that the former ought to have nearly won. We cannot 
agree with this opinion, but certainly Finisterre might have 
pressed Playfair more closely ; and there is no doubt that, successful 
as the French are in rearing and training thoroughbreds, we take 
— revenge on them in the matter of jockeyship. Pompadour’s 
14 lbs. penalty unquestionably lost her the race. On such a day, 
and on such ground, every extra pound told; and a horse that 
could carry a stone extra into the third place could not have lost 
at the original weights. When the winner of the Cesarewitch 
has only a 7 lbs. penalty, it is somewhat hard that the penalties 
for winners of trifling handicaps elsewhere should be accumula- 
tive ; and the victories of Pompadour at Ayr and Edinburgh will 
be hardly compensation for the loss of so valuable a prize as the 
Cambridgeshire, which we now see was at her mercy. To the 
causes of the defeat of Salvanos we have already referred. No 
horse could have looked better or fitter, and no excuse was made 
for him. He was the victim of a law of fate which appears to 
be inexorable. We often hear of racing certainties, and we 


often see as their result that a horse who ought to walk in first 


fora race walks in last instead. But there is, it would seem, 
one absolute certainty in racing—namely, that the winner of the 
Cesarewitch will never carry off the Cambridgeshire also in the 
fame year. 


REVIEWS. 


CURTIUS’S HISTORY OF GREECE.—VOL, Iy.* 


ers present volume of Mr. Ward's translation answers to the 
former part of the third volume of the German original, 
takes in the time from the establishment of the power of th 
Thirty at Athens to the death of Epaminondas.  [t forms ty 
books, “Sparta Supreme in Greece” and “Thebes the 
Power of Greece ”—does not this last go a shade further than the 
original “Theben als griechische Grossmacht”? The remaining 
book of the third volume, *‘ Makedonien und Griechenland,” is 
yet to come. ‘The main interest of the volume is therefore 
Theban. ‘This is true, not only of the time contained in the 
second part, when Thebes undoubtedly was the chief power of 
Greece, but also of the time contained in the former part, when 
Thebes was preparing for her seemingly sudden rise to greatness, 
Nothing is more marked in that former period than the change in 
Theban policy. Up to theend of the Peloponnesian Wars, Thebes 
is, except perhaps Megara, the bitterest enemy of Athens, while 
she follows the lead of Sparta almost as faithfully as Sparta’s own 
Peloponnesian allies. But the Peloponnesian War has hardly 
ended in the utter humiliation of Athens when Thebes begins to 
appear as the friend of Athens and the enemy of Sparta. She helps 
the Athenian exiles against the Thirty; she offers the deadliest 
insult to Sparta by hindering the sacrifice of Agésilaos at Aulis; 
and lastly she takes the leading part in the Corinthian War, in 
which Athens and Argos fight against Sparta in common with 
Sparta’s ancient allies, And in the battles of that war the Theban 
soldiers, for the first time since the Persian war, opposed to 
Lacedzemonian enemies, began to show what was really in them 
and to give a foretaste of what was to come at Leuktra. Thus, 
though the volume takes in the time when the power of Sparta 
in Greece was at its height, its interest is,as we just now said, 
mainly Theban. The distinctive character of the time isthat Thebes, 
throughout the volume, instead of a secondary, plays a primary 
part, while, towards the end of the time, she plays the first 

of all. The beginning of the volume is Curtius’s choice; the 
ending is Mr. Ward’s. But Mr. Ward’s ending is also Xenophon’s 
ending. And it is to our mind the better ending of the two, 
Curtius goes on to Cheroneia; Mr. Ward stops at Mantineia. Now 
the peculiarity of this point in the history is that, though it was 
so great a break in Grecian history, no Greek of that day could 
have seen that it was anything of the kind. Xenophon’s remark 
after Mantineia is thatno one could tell who were the conquerors, 
and that yet greater confusion and uncertainty followed in Greece 
than there had been before. This exactly sets forth the state of the 
case. The second battle of Mantineia is one of the great breaks in 
Grecian history, not because, as at Aigospotamos, one side dis- 
tinctly gained its object, but because all sides were thoroughly 
disabled from gaining any of their objects. Sparta disabled 
Athens; then Thebes disabled Sparta; then Sparta and Athens 
disabled Thebes by depriving her of her great leader. Thus the 
path was laid open for Macedonia and her King to press in and 
seize the post which no purely Grecian state was able to hold, 
but which no purely Grecian state was willing to yield to any 
other. The moment when a state which, to say the least, was 
half Barbarian, first stepped in, not as an external power like 
Persia, but as something claiming to be Greek and the leading 
power of Greece, really marks a greater change than the moment 
when that State fully accomplished its objects. The old state of 
Greece, the state when Greece was absolutely its own world, 
came to an end when Macedonia first made her appearance under 
the guise, not of a barbarian neighbour, but of an integral part of 
Greece. When Greek cities negotiated with Philip on equal 
terms as a Greek power, the days of purely Hellenic independence 
were atanend. Mr. Grote’s subject is now over and Mr. Finlay’s 
subject has begun. Greece has now come across a political enemy 
who is at the same time an intellectual disciple. ‘The Hellentsmus 
has begun ; the modern Greek nation is founded. Cheeroneia isa 
great step in the progress of this strange process alike of bondage 
and of supremacy. But it is with the first successes of Philp 
that it begins. And it is the state of things of which Mantineia 
represents the causes, the causes which made the first successes of 
Philip possible. 

The time then which this volume deals with is the last period 
of strictly independent Greec», of that Greece whose whole civilized 
world consisted of separate Hellenic communities, and to which 
the King beyond the Cambi:nian mountains was a purely external 
power. It was the period which taught men the lesson thata 
system of separate city communities can remain independent | 
so long as they do form the whole of their own civilized worl 
When a power like Macedo:.ia stepped in, if only on equal terms 
with the cities which had }:itherto taken the lead in Greece, the 
old state of things was doomed. This lesson was not lost on the 
men who in a later’time «ave Greece her second day of freedom; 
they had learned that tlic time for absolutely independent city 
communities had passe! away, and they organized their own 
work on a strictly federsi basis. But Curtius shows with some 
force that the connectin: link between these later times and the 
earlier days of Greece is to be found in some sort in the greatest 
man of the time with which we have now immediately to do, in 
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Epaminondas. Curtius remarks that Epaminondas fore- 
Macedonian Kings as a founder of cities, and also that 
be was the special model for the men of the Achaian period, for 
hijopeemen and Polybius. This he attributes to the wider “ Hel- 
Jenism ” of Hpaminondas, which rose above a purely Theban into a 
ore general Hellenic te in a way to which no Athenian 
ve S had reached. There is doubtless truth in this; but 
ue js another, if a humbler, side of the case which is not to be 
forgotten. Philopoemen, Polybius, and a crowd of others amon 


oligarchy at Athens, and its driving out and the restoration of the 
democracy. The Spartan occupation of Thebes and the revolution 
by which Thebes was set free seem like mere copies of what had 
already happened at Athens. Yet the effect of the Theban revo- 
lution both upon Thebes itself and upon Greece in general was far 
ter than the effect of the Athenian revolution, The over- 
throw of the oligarchy at Athens did but restore Athens to a very 
small part of the power which she had before held; the overthrow 
of the oligarchy at Thebes at once raised Thebes to a position of 
which she had never before even dreamed. We are apt to forget 
that Athens, after the overthrow ofthe Thirty, though she had won 
back her internal freedom, was so far from having won back her 
old dominion that she remained for several years in some sort under 
the dominion of Sparta. The Athens which Thrasybulus set free 
still remained a member of the Lacedzemonian alliance, on a level 
with the petty towns of Peloponnesus. It was not till she had 
Thebes on her side in the Corinthian War that she ventured on 
anything like an independent policy. It was not till Conon had 
for a moment made the Great King her friend that she could 
secure her independence by the rebuilding of her Long Walls. And 
the peace of Antalcides brought things back nearly to their former 
state. We say nearly, because though the power of Sparta 
became through a large part of Greece more absolute than ever, 
yet Thebes, Athens, and Corinth had all shown that, together at 
ast, they were able to offer a serious resistance to Sparta, and 
Athens was acknowledged by the peace as not only a perfectly inde- 
sm state, but as one holding some small measure of external 
ominion. The chief gains then which Athens made between her 
own deliverance and the deliverance of Thebes were mainly made 
during the second part of the period when she had Thebes for her 
ally. But the eflects of a Theban revolution were far greater, 
not only on Thebes herself, but on Athens and Greece gene- 
tally. ‘The Corinthian War was a warning to Sparta; it taught 
her what other Greek states were able to do; but in its actual 
results it was a mere temporary check to her dominion, 
which ended by making her dominion stronger than it had 
ever been before. But the Theban revolution was followed 
by no Spartan reaction. Sparta was now utterly beaten 
down; she never rose again to power till the days of her last 
momentary greatness, in a wholly different state of things, a 
hundred and forty years later. On the other hand, the Theban 
revolution did more for Athens as a Greek power than her own 
revolution had done for her. From that time onward, till her 
overthrow by Philip, Athens followed whatever course she thought 
good ; she was the peer of both Thebes and Sparta, allying herself 
with either at poe, and she again became the head of a 
maritime confederacy, which, if it could not be compared with 
her old dominion under Pericles, was at least something very 
different from the possession of the two or three islands which 
Were confirmed to her with the e of Antalcides. In all these 
Various ways, the uprising of Thebes made a greater change in 
Grecian history than any one event since the uprising of Athens 
in the old days of the Bersian Wars. It changed the immediate 
position of all the Greek States; it opened the way for the growth 
of Macedonia, and for all that, throughout Greece and the world, 
followed on the growth of Macedonia. Moreover, by the humilia- 
tion of Sparta, by the new spirit kindled in Arcadia, above all, by 
the foundation of the Great City, it opened the way for the last 
new birth of Grecian freedom within Peloponnesus itself, And not 
the least of its results was that it created a birthplace for the 
one historian of Greek classic times in whom the whole world 
may claim ashare. Without Megalopolis Polybius could hardly 


we been. 

. There is then no period of history richer in events both of 
immediate and of lasting caipentinas “din the period which the 
Present volume takes in. At the same time, putting aside a few 
great and striking events—the deliverance of Athens, the deliy- 
Stance of Thebes, the fights of Leuktra and Mantineia—the 
Period is one whose history is not easy to in the head 


M exact order, It is because the are so 


important and because they follow so fast on one another that. 


it ‘is hard to carry it in one’s head: The old relations of 


things are quite passed away. To a reader of Thucydides. 


when he turns to his Xeno- 


everythi seems at cross 
St fall; they go backwards and for- 


phon. States and men rise 


wards in their relations to one another, And, besides the things - 


which did happen then, and the things which were the causes of 
things which happened afterwards, we get gli of the things 
which might have happened and which did not in the momen! 
greatness of Jason of ame And, because the time is so crow: 
with events, because its events are so easily —— in periods, 
we are apt to forget how very short the time itself was. There 
are only forty years between ASgospotamos and Mantineia. There 
are only sixteen years from Mantineia backwards to the deliver- 
ance of Thebes. ‘The whole time came easily within the memory 
of a single man. Isocrates saw it all; he saw to be sure a t 
deal more at both ends, but at the time of the overthrow of the 
Thirty he was no longer very young, and at the death of 
Epaminondas he was not preternaturally old. The eminence of 
Phocion begins in the Corinthian War, and he outlived alike 
Philip, Alexander, and Demosthenes. 

We have made so long a talk of our own that we must reserve 
for another opportunity any minute examination either of the origi- 
nal work of Curtius or of Mr. Ward’s translation of it. Werwill 
now make only a few general remarks. As in all the earlier 
volumes, so in this, we feel the sad falling off in the treatment of all 
political matters as compared with Mr. Grote, while on the other 
hand this volume gives special opportunities for the display of the 
writer's peculiar merits. It is plain that to Curtius the political 
history is far from being the living and breathing thing which it 


was to Mr. Grote. He constantly fails to understand it in its 


fulness; he slurs over things which are needful to its full under- 
standing; he falls back on expleded notions which Mr. Grote 
has cast to the winds. We have given examples of this in 
earlier volumes, and we shall find more when we come ‘to 
examine the present volume more in detail, The weak- 
ness of Curtius comes out in these parts of the period 
which call for a real grasp of political science, in dealing 
with matters like the several relations of Thebes and Sparta 
to their allied and subject cities, like the great schemes of .an 
Arcadian and an Olynthian confederation—if indeed confederation 
is the right word to apply to the Olynthian scheme. On subjects 
like these Curtius almost always either misunderstands or fails 
adequately to set forth the leading constitutional points ; they are 
clearly not in his line. On the other hand all his str comes 
forth in such a chapter as that on “ Athens after her Restoration.” 
It is less brilliant than Curtius’s former picture of Athens under 
Pericles singply because the subject itself is less brilliant. 
Students of Mr. Grote will perhaps think him a little behindhand 
in his notions about the Sophists; still all that Curtius writes 
about art, literature, the social and general aspect of the times, 
always deserves attention. Mr. Grote and he:may not always take 
the same view, but each has won for himself a right to his own 
view, and on many points of this kind Curtius is the stronger of 
the two. It is only on political matters proper that. the practical 
politician soars so high over the mere scholar. Still we both 
wonder and regret if, as we hear is the case, Curtius is largely 
supplanting Grote. We repeat that Grote himself ought not to 
supplant Thirlwall ; still less ought Curtius to supplant Grote; 
each of the three has his own proper use, in which neither of the 
others will supply his place. 


MEMOIRS OF A JOURNALIST.* 
a life of a French journalist has several attractions entirely 
beyond the experience of English writers for the press. The 
Freneh journalist, when he has exceptional talent of the kind 
likely to attract attention in Paris, is always sure to become, a 


‘temporary celebrity, like some popular actor, or preacher, or singer, 


and asa public favourite he sees a great deal of very different 
worlds, including the great political world, the literary world, the 
artistic world, and usually also the half-world. No one sees more 
of human nature than a successful press-man in Paris; and as the 
profession which he follows is one that from its very nature culti- 
vates certain ‘dps of observation, and gives by practice the 
 erwee possible degree of skill in light and amusing writing, no- 
dy can make better use of what he has seen as material foran 
entertaining volume. The typical French joumalist, not being 
accustomed to the self-oblivion of the contributor to an anonymous 
press, can be self-conscious without awkwarduess, and egotistic 
without being tiresome. What a difference there is between the 
egotism of a serious recluse—such as Wordsworth, forinstance— 
and that of an About, a Véron, or a Villemessant! These 
masters of the lightest of light literature talk about themselves 
with a facility impossible to graver natures, and which does not 
offend because it is ag ogg by a levity of tone and a rapidity 
of narration that hide the vice in laughing movement. They 
‘write, even in mature age,as confident, clever schoolboys talk when 
no senior is within hearing, telling everything that comes upper- 
most, not always without embellishment, but without a:trace of 
hesitation or timidity. How sure'they seem of the indulgence of 
their . and, on the whole, how difficult it is even for an 


reader to withhold for long the indulgence on which they 


* Mémoires d'un Journaliste. “Par H. de Villemessant. Paris: Dentu. 
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{ 
citizens of Megalopolis. was the great work of 
Epaminondas in his character of a founder of cities, and its citizens & 
cherished the memory of their founder. = 
Epaminondas then is in some sort the hero of the whole 
volume, though it is only in the second half of the volume that he 
actually appears on the stage. In the former part Thebes, and no 4 
doubt Epaminondas himself also, were making ready for the part 
which they were to play in the second. But the outward interest 
of the time gathers more round Athens than around Thebes. We “—_ 
mark this in the headings given by Curtius to his chapters. 
Both the two chapters of the sixth book have Theban titles. Of E- 
the five chapters in the fifth book none has a Theban title, while 
two have Athenian titles. These are “ Athens under the Thirty ” : 
and “Athens after her Restoration.” The great outward and ee a 
attractive feature of the time, that which makes the deepest im- ; 
pression on the reader, is of course the establishment of the | 
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-eount so securely! It is easy to condemn, during the first twenty 
‘pages, the shameless impudence of an elderly gentleman who 
‘prints stories about himself which an Englishman, if he told them 
~at all, would narrate as of some third person whose name it were 
“better to leave unmentioned; and yet it is simply impossible for 
-any but the severest of Puritans to read them without forgetting 
propriety in laughter. Then the book contains so much about 
others that is interesting to every one acquainted with French 
literature; so much characteristic sketching of strangely original 
figures known to the author in the intimacy of daily life; so many 
-curious notes about habits, about the strength and weakness of 
"men most brilliantly gifted, that even a serious reader finds in it 
abundant food for reflection of the very gravest kind, if his dispo- 
<sition leads that way. An actress might laugh over it till she 
« forgot the fatigues of her profession; but a moralist like Pére 
Hyacinthe might preach very powerful sermons upon it, if he 
~chose to take texts from its pages. 

In the preface M. de Villemessant begins by telling us in detail 
~ the literary history of this performance in a strain of the purest 

egotism :— 

Quiconque me connait sait si j’ai horreur du far niente. Je ne suis point 
~de la nature du liévre qui réve en son gite; moi j’y devise. L'activité passe 
- de mes jambes dans ma langue, et je me mets a racontailler aux amis qui 
- acceptent, aussi cordialement qu'elle est offerte, ’hospitalité de mon ermi- 
£ tous les souvenirs d’hier et d’autrefois qui me passent par la cervelle. 

r, il m’est arrivé plus d’une fois de m’entendre dire : 

“ Quel fonds inépuisable d’anecdotes, d’historiettes, de chroniques, de por- 

«traits, de nouvelles & la main vous dépensez en monnaie courante! Vous qui 

avez tout vu, tout écouté, qui connaissez tant d’hommes et tant de choses, 

-qui avez mis le pied dans tant de coulisses et qui tenez le fin mot de tant de 
Secrets, que n’écrivez-vous vos Mémoires ? ” 

A force d’entendre répéter sur tous les tons cette note qui,jene le cache 
pas, chatouillait de mon cceurl’orgueilleuse faiblesse, je finis par me laisser 
convaincre, et un beau matin je me surpris, me demandant 4 moi-méme :— 

“ Au fait, pourquoi n’écrirai-je pas mes Mémoires ?” 

‘This resolution taken, M. de Villemessant set off for his country 
“house with portmanteaus full of old newspapers, and accompanied 
by a secretary specially chosen for this business. The two together 
-sought out everything relating to the men M. de Villemessant had 
known. These extracts served as stimulants to the writer’s memory, 
~and were pegs on which he hung his own private recollections as 
they occurred to him. He had not been in the habit of takin 
notes of what he saw and heard, but the old newspapers Pr. | 
“his memory so effectually that nothing more was necessary. 
M. de Villemessant assures us that his memory is as faithful as a 
“Photograph, and that the mere name of anybody that he has 
own is enough to open at once all the sluices of his 
souvenirs. He adds that he certainly knew all the literary men 
-of his time, small and great, and had seen, very close at hand, 
“many important personages. The preface ends with a flourish on 
- the author’s own trumpet (on which he plays without the least 
«shyness or timidity), about the remarkable independence of his 
character. He would rather, he tells us, be a commissionnaire than 
chamberlain, because he would rather serve le public than le 
pouvoir ; and he promises to tell the truth quite fearlessly to every 
one, much to the astonishment, he imagines, of readers who fancy 
‘him a slave to his cockade. 

The book is divided into two volumes, the first containing re- 
collections of his own life and the people he met with, the second 
being a gallery of portraits, all of literary men except the last, 

“which is that of the Count de Chambord. M. de Villemessant is 
an ardent Legitimist, and has not only interviewed but attended 
his “ King,” with the feelings of a dutiful subject. Like all the 
members of his party who know Henri V. personally, he describes 
‘him with the most respectful devotion. 

The author begins at the beginning with the story of his life. 
‘Losing his father at the age of ten, he came with his mother and 
‘sister to Chambon, near Blois, where they lived on a property 
beeen af to his grandmother, Madame de St.-Loup. A noisy and 
‘turbulent lad, the peasants said of him that he was “ bien esprité, 
mais usurier,” meaning that he used his clothes very fast. In 
boyhood the instincts which developed themselves were those of a 
Boe his chief occupation being to ensnare’ game. His sister 
taught him the elements of education, and whatever else he 
“knows now he has got by chance reading. His grandmother, 
Madame de St.-Loup, was a character of a type quite unknown in 
Paris, the provincial lady of noble blood, almost incredibly 
ignorant, yet most respectable and truly dignified, having three 
' ideas—God, the King, and her caste. She knew how to pray and 
how to spin, but nothing whatever beyond, and had not the 

* faintest notion of modern progress and civilization. She spoke 
little, but always to the purpose. Her property was untouched at 
the Revolution. The portrait of this old Ind is drawn affection- 
ately and well. She wore the most curious old-fashioned toilette, 
and carried a tall staff with an ivory head. Although blind from 
cataract, she always had a mirror brought to her after she was 

- dressed, and made her grandson hold it as she d an imagi 

“review, eked out by questions for her further enlightenment :— 

— Petit, approche le miroir et aie la complaisance de me le tenir. 

. La femme est toujours femme... . et qui sait? la pauvre aveugle 

“voyait peut-étre, au fond des téntbres qui l’entouraient, se dessiner la 
fantome de sa jeunesse. 

— Mon bonnet est-il placé droit ? me disait-elle. 

— Oui, grand’mére, 

This excellent old lady had received a bonnet as a present from 
~her husband, on his return from a journey to Paris. She wore it 
just once, for the sake of politeness, then put it in a wardrobe 
under muslin, where she left it undisturbed. Fifteen years later, 
she made a present of it to a young lady, and expected her to 


wear it, notwithstanding subsequent changes in the fashion, 
which must have been Ermer The following little 
dote is quite typical of the noble lady of a pAst generation :— 

Un jour nous étions entrés chez une marchande de tabac. Tout en hi 
remplissant sa tabatiére, la marchande lui dit : 

— Vraiment, madame de Saint-Loup, vous avez un petit-fils module! On 
ne saurait avoir plus de prévenances qu'il n’en a pour vous, C'est Gentil, og 
qu’il fait 1a, et cela lui portera bonheur, 

On ne pouvait rien dire qui fit plus agréable & magrand’mére. Ele wig, 
Jit rien paraitre, selon sa coutume, et nous continuames notre Promenade, 
‘Tout & coup, rompant le silence: 

— Pardié! fit-elle, comme répondant & sa pensée, ces gens du peuple ong 
parfois un grand fonds de bon sens. 

Her grandson went to church with her, and as soon as she way 
comfortably settled in her place, he used to slip away and coms 
back in time to be near her at the end of the sermon. The op} 
difficulty—a serious one—was that in going home she would 
about what the preacher had said, and ask the lad what heq 
most strongly impressed him :— 

— Mais quel est le passage qui t’a impressionné davantage ? 

Ici la situation devenait extrémement tendue. 

— Devinez, grand’maman ! disais-je, je serais bien aise de savoir si note 
appréciation se rencgntrera. 

— Est-ce son appel aux riches sur les effets de la charité ? 

— Le passage a été trés-loquent, mais . . . 

— J’y suis, mon fils. C’est lorsque le prédicateur a parlé avee tant 
d@’onction des regrets que nous laisse une jeunesse oisive ou mal employée, 

— Justement ! 

Et la morale de cet interrogatoire, dont elle faisait tous les frais, était 
invariablement celle-ci : 

— Vois-tu, mon fils, me disait la sainte femme, tu es bien étourdi, bien 
— sujet; mais il faut te rendre justice: tu as un grand fonds de 
ph 

There are some good stories of M, de Villemessant’s youth, 
He grew up quite uneducated, for his grandmother always con- 
sidered him clever enough for anything, and quite above the 
necessity for learning. But he saw a great deal of the little 
world about him, not being at all inclined to solitude, but dis. 
posed to see as much of human life as circumstances would 

rmit. He was always in love, and so much in earnest about 
it that his declarations were invariably of the most serious 
description, being simply offers of marriage. One of these was 
accepted, he being then of the ripe age of eighteen, but before 
then he found time for some remarkable adventures. ‘Ihere isa 
story about a musical snuffbox, which is as good as anything 
ever invented by the most humorous of novelists. It happened in 
this wise :—The youthful M. de Villemessant, instead of remain- 
ing near his good grandmother, who might have kept him out of 
mischief, had a passion for a married woman in the working class, 
whom he visited during the absence of her husband. A neigh- 
bour, suspecting this, resolved to bring about a discovery by simply 
going and calling upon the faithless wife, and stopping there 
till the husband came back to his dinner. The young sinner hid 
himself, of course, as there was no way of getting cut unper- 
ceived; the husband came back, an hour of anguish passed, 
of perspiration trickled down the boy’s face, and he took out his 
handkerchief to wipe it. It was the fashion then to wear the 
finger-nails enormously long; one of them caught the spring of a 
musical snuffbox which happened to be in the same pocket with 
the handkerchief. It immediately began to play, and then followed 
a scene which the reader may imagine. The future founder of the 
Figaro rushed out of the house, helped down the staircase by the 
injured husband, the snuffbox playing loudly all the time, asif 
in derision, 

A travers le fer, le feu des bataillons, 
Courons & la victoire! 

For a youth of this description to marry at eighteen —_ 
have been the best thing for him, if anything could have led to 
amendment. He confesses, however, that after two years of mar- 
riage he was just as bad as before. Notwithstanding his scholastic 
ignorance he had got a situation as clerk in an insurance company, 
and a promotion brought about his removal from Blois to Nantes 
At Nantes he became an actor, but for one night only, under v 
peculiar circumstances. He was fond of being with theatri 
people, and one day he happened to criticize the first comedian 
then playing at the theatre at Nantes. The manager of the 
theatre, who was present, defending the comedian, said that he 
would like to see M. de Villemessant in his place. With the self 
confidence which has always so strongly characterized him, the 
future journalist at once replied that he believed he could 
the part better than the professional actor he had criticized. 
manager offered to bet 1,500 francs that the critic would not dare 
to venture on the stage. The bet was accepted, a month allowed 
for preparation, and the manager very kindly himself gave the 
hints and lessons which are indispensable to an amateur. 
story of the bet immediately became known all over Nantes, and 
the town was in a state of the greatest excitement. The manager 
had, in fact, made an excellent and remarkably safe speculation, 
for, whichever way the thing turned, he could not be a loser. 
Villemessant lost courage, there was the amount of the bet # 
be received; whereas, if he actually ventured to appear upon the 
boards, then the receipts would be doubled, and the manager secured 
from loss. With the eye to business indispensable toa man @ 
that situation, he threw oil upon the flame of popular excitement 
and on the eventful day posted enormous placards outside the 
theatre and on all the walls of the town :— 

Une Passion. 
Vaudeville en un acte, par MM. Varin et Desverges. 
Le réle d’Anténor sera joué par M. 2+ Y——, amateur de cette wile 
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~ “vpody in the place knew whose was the initial, and before 
ng? orl opened it was necessary to erect wooden barriers to 
So the crowd in order. The theatre, as soon as the doors were 
keep was crammied up to the ceiling. The performance began by 
eet of the Muette, to which nobody paid any attention. The 
{ital moment came 

: de l’instant supréme, une fois le pied sur les planch 
f fondire menace du danger. = 
yes yeux des éblouissements convulsifs. J’éprouvais dans les jambes 
je tremblement nerveux du conscrit & son premier coup de feu, et j’entendais 
cinctement le tic-tac de mon coeur qui battait comme un balancier de 
« « Quand j’entendis retentir le commandement: rideau ! 
mon sang se figea dans mes veines. . . . La toile se léve. . 5 
«4 yous me crie-t-on dans la coulisse, & vous! C’est votre tour d’entrer.” 

Eh! parbleu! je lesais bien, que c’est mon tour. Mais la peur et 1 émotion 

me clouent & ma place. Ma résolution m’abandonne. Advienne que pourra, 
t pis! je n’entrerai pas. . . . Un de mes amis me donne une brusque 
Je fais troispas . . . jesuisenscéne. M’y voila! 

Un hourra formidable accueille mon apparition ; c’est la salle entitre qui 
getord dans un éclat de rire homérique. ° _-, Nimporte, vivrais-je cent 
ans, je n’oublierai jamais l'impression que produisit sur tout mon étre l’aspect 
de ce monstre & mille faces les yeux braqués sur moi, me dévorant du 
regard, me fusillant & coups de lorgnettes. 

However, the young amateur found time whilst the audience 

were engaged in laughing at him to recover the self-possession so 

necessary to a person in such a position. He managed to pronounce 
what he had to say, audibly enough, but there was a danger ahead— 
nothing less than a song! Happily, he had a natural gift that way, 
cultivated by practice before less numerous audiences, and when it 
came to the point sang out vigorously and well. The audience 
now encouraged him by applause that was no longer ironical. 
After that came some couplets which had to be sung to a guitar. 
Here again good luck favoured his audacity, for the guitar was his 
own instrument, and, instead of leaving a violinist in the orchestra 
to give him a pizzicato accompaniment, he accompanied himself on 
areal guitar, with a success so totally unexpected that it took the 
house  atoem. From that moment the success was complete, 
and till the curtain fell it was one perpetual triumph. He spent 
the bet like a gentleman in entertaining the actors, and so began 
and ended the brief theatrical career of M. de Villemessant. 


As an instance of the unscrupulousness of French journalism, we 
are told that a newspaper writer named Cochinat affirmed that M. 
de Villemessant had been a wretched actor during ten years in the 
provinces, where he had been hissed. Cochinat coolly avowed 
that he was perfectly aware of the true history, but thought it an 
eflective way of lowering Villemessant in public estimation to 
say that he had been a professional actor for ten years, and a bad 


one, 

Once in Paris, the smell of printing-ink attracted him to the 
field of journalism. He knew a sub-editor of the Siécle, whose 
business it was to arrange the material of each number, and often 
went with him to the Some pe of that newspaper. Ideas of 
newspaper proprietorship b unconsciously to implant them- 
selves in his mind, and one day, happening to turn over a Journal 
de Modes, he was struck by the poverty of its appearance, the bad 
printing and paper, which seemed to him very unsuitable to a 
periodical intended for ladies of fashion. These reflections very 
soon ripened into a Prolect for the establishment of a new Gazette 
of the Fashions, and here M. de Villemessant was perfectly in his 
element. Although fresh from the provinces, and so young that 
if he had not been a husband and father one would consider him 
little more than a boy, he had an intuitive knowledge of human 
nature as it exists in Paris, and a strong natural instinct for 
business, He easily persuaded a publisher to undertake the neces- 
sary expenses, and boldly founded the Sylphide. By paying 
attention to everything that could enhance the attractions of his 
periodical, even down to the original invention of perfuming its 
covers, and by an extraordinary tact in getting most remunerative 
advertisements of the kind known as réclames, he made the 
Syiphide a most successful speculation, and rose rapidly from 
poverty to comparative affluence. He even went so far as to rent 

M. de Girardin the right to insert a weekly feuilleton in the 
Presse, in which he arranged all the puffs of the Sylphide in the 
most readable and attractive form. A youthful paterfamilias who 
has little or no money and plenty of scheming ability is always 
the most energetic and ingenious of mortals; and it is probable, 
a8 M. de Villemessant himself believes, that all the success of his 
career is due to his | marriage. Not that we should recom- 
mend every young gentleman to marry at eighteen on nothing a 
year as the surest means of making a fortune. 

The rest of M. de Villemessant’s career is too well known for it 
to be necessary to dwell upon it. He will be remembered in the 
history of French phate sl as the founder of the Figaro, a 
newspaper which perfectly represents both what is admirable 
and what is despicable in the genuine Parisian mind. Such a 
hewspaper could not exist out of Paris. It is the liveliest of 
hewspapers, and, in its way, one of the best written ; but it is at 
the same time one of the most ignorant, inaccurate, and untrust- 
Miia It is unnecessary to remark how closely the character of 
.W paper corresponds to what we now know of the early educa- 
tion of its founder. 

The second volume of M. de Villemessant’s book, “Les Hommes 

mon Temps,” we reserve for future notice, 


RAMSAY’S GEOLOGY OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


ROFESSOR RAMSAY’S little volume, originally delivered in 
the shape of lectures, and now recast in form and for the most 
rewritten, forms as clear and mer | a compendium as we 
now to exist of the geology and physical geography of Great 
Britain. The third edition, now before us, besides being corrected 
and thoroughly revised throughout, contains much new matter, 
to the extent of one-third in excess of the second impression. The 


connected with the distribution and su of coal, y w 
with the Con- 
e migration of animals hither. 


printed in colours, diminished from the magnificent result of the 


secting lines and figures which, corresponding with the series 
of woodcuts in the body of the work, illustrate the area and the 
superposition of the various beds. 
he author, while holding firmly, as his minute and thorough 
rofessional survey entitles him to do, the independent conclusions 
e has arrived at on many points not universally agreed upon by 
men of science, is careful and conscientious in indicating the 
matters at issue, with his grounds for dissenting from the com- 
monly accepted view. His opinion of the -water origin of 
the Cambrian rocks, which lie unconformably upon the Lauren- 
tian beds in Sutherlandshire and other parts of Scotland, to- 
ther with a limited area of Shropshire, and of North and 
uth Wales—put forth with great ability in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society for July of last year—is 
reproduced here in a condensed form, as bearing upon the 
lacustrine nature of many of our earlier sedimentary rocks, 
Much doubt may naturally linger in the minds of geologists as 
to the possible interstratification, within an area so limited, of 
marine with fresh-water beds. Nor is this doubt diminished 
if we consider that the Silurian rocks which lie next above 
in natural pe and occupy a great part of Wales, Cum- 
berland, the high range of Scotland, most of the Border, and the 
larger part of the Highlands, exhibit forms of life altogether 
marine, except at the very top, where there are traces of land plants. 
To what extent Professor Ramsay shares with the late Mr. Beete 
Jukes the belief in the subaqueous growth of the plants is not 
indeed altogether apparent, though he sides with that able and 
original thinker in joining the Devonian rocksof Devonshire on tothe 
Lower Carboniferous age. The Devonian series, whatever its relation 
in this subordinate sense, he considers as undoubtedly marine, 
as also both the Upper and Lower Silurian. The Old Sand- 
stone, Lower as well as Upper, he would refer to “fresh-water lakes 
probably.” The remains of fish which they contain have their 
nearest analogues in the Polypterus of the Nile and the Cera- 
todus of Australia. They contain few other fossils, except when 
they pass into the Upper Silurian rocks below and the Carboni- 
ferous rocks above, where land plants and fresh-water shells 
are sometimes found. The marine origin of the Carboniferous 
limestone and other members of the Carboniferous series is suffi- 
ciently traced by the shells, encrinites, and_ fishes which they con- 
tain; while the ferns, calamites, great lycopodiums, and coniferous 
trees of the coal measures, equally attest the terrestrial nature of 
the soil on which they are found i situ. At the same time fresh- 
water shells are met with in other strata associated with these. 
There is little doubt that the Permian rocks, in Great Britain at 
least, were oeomne in inland salt seas analogous to the Caspian, 
and that the New Red series was similarly the extreme 
saltness of the lakes being shown by the beds of salt yielded 
by the Keuper marls. e alternations of sea and fresh water are 
most strongly marked in the transition from the lias and all the 
oolites, deposited as they were in warm seas round scattered grou 
of islands, to the Purbeck and Wealden beds, which were chiefly 
deposited at the mouth of a great river. Supervening upon 
these comes once more a marine formation, the Lower G: 
(Neocomian), with the whole Cretaceous series, formed to a 
extent in an open sea by the deposition of microscopic foraminifera, 
similar in kind to those of the existing Atlantic ooze. Even the 
succeeding series of eocene and miocene for the most 
of fresh-water or terrestrial origin, are broken into by the purely 
marine creations of the coralline and zed Senge These strikingly 
marked alternations are summarily sketched by Professor Ramsay, 
who in his later chapters goes more minutely over many portions 
of the same ground, fortifying his positions with proofs fg greater 
detail. We would gladly have seen him more definite or aor ve 
in his statement of the law of life, which he considers to be esta- 
blished by the analysis of the order of deposition of the rocks and 
their contents. In laying it downas the “ common conclusion of all 
geologists,” from William Smith downwards, that each formation 
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was marked by its own peculiar forms of life, he adds it as his own 
gloss that the forms of life  teprs to each formation “ altogether 
or in part disappeared ” before a new period commenced. “New 

ies then inhabited the waters, which in their turn died out.” 

e can hardly conceive so careful a writer wishing to commit 
himself thus summarily to the hypothesis of ial creation of 
—_ or the direct evolution of new forms of life, by a — apart 

parentage or transmission, out of azoic materi e prefer to 
believe that, in using lan so open to misinterpretation, he has 
but shared the indistinctness which is common to writers on 
science when 4 aa: of new species. Until we get something 
like an impanelling of “seventy ” or so wise men, to be locked wu 
together till they come to some unanimous definition of “ species,” 
we shall despair of seeing the ground made clear for the first 
understanding of the problem. From what Professor Ramsay 
goes cn to say of the missing life of the unrepresented epochs, as 
well as of the words formation, epoch, series, and so forth, as 
“ merely convenient terms,” we infer that he is not one to set 
himself against the great movement of scientific conviction towards 
the unbroken sequence, continuity, and ultimate oneness of life in 
all its forms. 

Another point on which Professor Ramsay stands aloof from, or 
in advance of, the opinions formerly in vogue among geologists is 
that of the denudation of the Weald. Beyond doubt the chalk and 
underlying formations of Upper Greensand, Gault, Lower Green- 
sand, and Weald Clay extended at one time across the whole area 
of the Weald of Kent and Sussex for a breadth of twenty or thirty 
miles from north to south, and nearly eighty miles from east to 
west. It has been usually held that this vast mass, several hun- 
dreds of feet thick, was swept away like the chalk masses which 
once united England with the Continent, by the wasting power of 
the sea. In our author's view, provisionally sketched out nearly 
ten years ago, the process is chiefly due to sub-aérial agencies— 
that is, to the action of rain and running waters. The diagrams 
with which his argument is illustrated give much force to this 
theory. It is not easy indeed to conceive the existing amphitheatre 
of chalk hills, formed by the ments of the North and South 
Downs, extending to Alton and Petersfield on the west, having 
been hollowed out by the beating of waves in a landlucked bay, 
sheltered as that narrow inlet must in all probability have been b 
the then unbroken barrier between Great Britain and the mainland. 
At the same time there are no slight difficulties in imagining an 
amount or direction of river action sufficient to explain the re- 
duction of the interlying high lands to the present average level 
of the Weald. No great river running from west to east, and 
debouching by the existing flats between Beachy Head and 
Folkestone, can possibly be conjured up, for want of any con- 
ceivable source or watershed towards the west. Nor does the 
idea seem for a moment to have entered into Professor Ramsay‘s 
calculation. What he is content to rely upon is the exaggerated 
and accumulated action of streams whose courses still exist, 
flowing transversely to the land, or even from east to west, and 
carrying away the chalk, with its included flint, both to north and 
south into the sea. Such are the valleys of the Stour, the 
Medway, the Dart, the Mole, the Wey, which run across the 
North Downs, and the Arun, the Adur, the Ouse, and the 
Cuckmare, which through gaps in the South Downs flow 
south. From his mention of the “old plain of marine 
denudation ” it would seem that our author dates back his ideal 
survey to the time when the chalk plain newly risen above the 
sea began to have its surface abraded or scored in a way to deter- 
mine the set and direction of hollow and ridge which formed each 
ultimate valley and water-parting. Given the proposed marine 
mem he finds it easy to understand how the rivers “ might in old 

imes have flowed from a low central watershed to the north and 
south across the top of the chalk, at elevations at least as high 
as, and probably even higher than, the present summit-levels of 
the Downs.” Long before this period the original marine denuda- 
tion had, he considers, removed all the chalk, except near the 
oo thus accounting for the absence of flints over the whole 
of the Wealden area, excepting near the Downs. It is then in 
the main to the existing margin or escarpment of the Weald that 
he would limit the action of river currents, so that the contrariety 
between his views and those in ordinary acceptance is not so 
great as he had himself prepared us to expect. 

The fresh and independent judgment which Professor Ramsay 
brings to the interpretation of nature is nowhere more conspicu- 
ously shown than in his treatment of the origin of lakes. Neither 
denudation by sea waves nor the wearing down by running water 
an be taken to uce the basin-shaped rock-bound hollows 
which are found in unlimited numbers at all degrees of level. 
‘Nor are many of these lakes to be accounted for by Hutton’s 
h esis of the ial depression of certain areas—the 

ing of the beneath—the Lake cf Geneva having 
‘been formed, he conceived, by the dissolving of vast beds of 
“underlying salt, a hollow being thus prepared for the collection of 
its waters. Neither will inal lines of the mountain strata, 
-or fissures or hollows in the surrounding rocks, explain the multi- 
‘form phenomena of lakes. The only remaining agent, Professor 
Ramsay urges, is the denuding and hollowing power of ice. From 
‘an admirably clear and comprehensive survey of glacier action in 
— the formation of ice masses, their grmding and moulding 

an 


d the formation of moraines and boulder-heaps, he proceeds 
in the direct channel of the grat old glacier ech i 
‘lying in the di of the great o each lake in 
a true rock basin, Extending his a 


survey, he points out how 


5 
uniformly in the lake districts of England and Scotlang 
speak of the vast American natre traces of glacier Doty 
connect themselves with these excavations. The whole of 
districts were, as the researches of geologists tend to prove, eg 
by ice within the Eocene period, and the widest study of ty 
features they present confirms the belief that, where not scooped 
out by the direct action of glacier ice out of the solid 
basins were yet largely due, in the second place, to the accumulation 
of glacial drift on the broader and flatter surfaces of plains ang 
valleys between the mountain ridges. Of this class were the lake, 
hollows dammed in by what are known as eskers or kaims, abound. 
ing on a large scale in Finland, and on a lesser scale in Scotland, ag 
at Castle Kennedy, near Stranraer. A third class are lakes dammed 
Sea mountain gorges by moraines left by the retreating glacier, 
ese Professor Ramsay thinks, on the whole, scarce, man that 
appear to be thus formed being in reality more than halt rock 
basins, or only dammed up by moraine matter for a part of their 
e 


depth. 

The water drainage or river system of the island is treated jn 
no less masterly a manner, its dependence upon the geological 
structure of the country forming the basis of our author's reason. 
ing. Extending his view beyond the Channel, he shows the 
grounds which exist for believing that after the Glacial period 
Britain, through elevation of the land and sea bottom, was ry. 
united with the Continent by a broad plain of boulder clay, through 
which the Rhine probably wandered in pre-historic times, having 
for its tributaries all the eastern rivers of England, and possibj 
some of the rivers of Scotland. The formation of river can 
and terraces, with the gradual changes of land, will be found 
clearly and succinctly illustrated. From this subject the author 
passes on to that of the drift, and the evidences it has been found 
to yield of the primeval occupancy of man. The ethnology of 
the early races of Britain in their relation to the geology of the 
island furnishes an interesting chapter. With a rapid glance at 
the industrial products of the various geological formations, the 
coal measures in particular, and their probable extent and dur- 
tion, with the prospects of new practicable seams, the work is 
brought to a close, containing within little more than three 
hundred pages a store of facts and an amount of critical thought 
which we seldom see in a volume of many times its bulk. 


CHRISTINA NORTH.* 


\ \ JE have often wished, after reading a story of any ability, to 

hear what the other witnesses of the same events might 
have to say for themselves. Forgetting for a moment the ficti- 
tious character of the actors, we also forget that the view which 
their creator takes of them is, properly speaking, the only view, and 
that theattempt to look at them from another side is like attempt- 


‘ing to get behind a looking-glass in order to see the back of the 


reflections. The novelist must be held to be an infallible j 

of events and characters in his own fragment of dreamland, for 
their existence is confined to his brain. And yet we are paying 
him a compliment when we attribute to his dreams an objective 
existence, and we need therefore make no apology for dealing with 
Miss Christina North and the various people who influenced her 
fate as though their births, deaths, and marri had been 
actually recorded in the first column of the Times. We will 
endeavour to give the facts as they are stated by “ E. M. Archer” 
(we are left in doubt what title should be prefixed to this name, 
though we presume that it should be of the feminine gender), 
and then to give the colouring put upon them by different observers 
with equal opportunities for forming a trustworthy opinion. 

The main facts are simply as follows:—Miss North was 4 very 
beautiful young woman, endowed with considerable force of cha 
racter, somewhat brusque and over-independent in her early 
youth, but with strong affections and great powers of influencing 
others, She lived dismally enough in the house of her grand- 
father, a ruined country gentleman who had been compelled to sell 
his estate and grumble out his last years in a bleak cottage in the 
neighbourhood. Her father was dead, after having squandered 
his money, and her mother, soured by misfortune, and not over 
intelligent or sympathetic, was the only other inmate of her 
father’s house. Miss North, though growing up without the 
ordinary means of refinement, had not only become a very pleasing 
young lady in her twentieth year, but had attracted the notice 
of three desirable bachelors. The first was the inevitable cousi, 
a promising young architect who had been her familiar from het 
sk san he next was the hardworking parson of the a 
a Broad Church and broad-shouldered, but rather commonplt 
gentleman of thirty-five, who was in the habit of smoking pipe 
in his shirt-sleeves, but had otherwise the highest religious pril- 
ciples. And, finally, there was the accomplished young squire, ne 
travelled, and a little too much of the fine gentleman, but 

t charm of manners and disposition. Miss North has ap 
parently only to choose between accepting the poe of ie 
@ prosperous architect, an excellent country clergyman, or 4 
landowner ; and, considering the dulness of her home, it 1s pro 
that she will not delay in accepting one of these very , 
offers. In fact, she begins by accepting the young architect, but # 
rather troubled in conscience from the conviction that she does 
really love him. Meanwhile the architect goes away on business 


* Christina North, By E.M.Archer. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 4 
Co. 1872. 
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re months, her grandfather falls into deeper embarrassment, 
for wre clergyman, not knowing of her engagement, makes her an 
sad y out of compassion for her position. She, though she 

‘jot love him either, accepts him, chiefly, as far as we can 
oF ean, as the best way of getting rid of her former entangle- 

The young architect is naturally furious on hearing that 
re has jilted him, and considers her to be a heartless deceiver, 

ted simply by pecuniary motives. No sooner, however, has 
vemaccepted the parson than the squire comes forward. Now 
abe North had been all this time deeply attached to the 
_* though scareely conscious of her own feelings. And 
terefore she instantly accepts him, and feels that at last she 
‘in her right place. Oddly enough, her former lovers appear 
i tale the same view. The architect is consoled as soon as 
je hears that the parson is thrown over, and we are assured 
that the church in which he received the news was “ con- 
gaated by a thanksgiving so unselfish, and a acy so unearthly, 
isto be near to that with which the angels of God rejoice.” He 
iz, in fact, convinced by this new turn of affairs—though we 
do not quite understand the ess of reasoning adopted— 
tat Miss North, though she has wronged him, has not been 
eting from prudential considerations. She “ had allowed herself 
tobe driven into tortuous paths ”—that is to say, into accepting one 
mat whom she did not love, in order to break off an engagement 
with another whom she also did not love—but she had not been 
mercenary. The parson takes the same view of the matter, and 
Yiss North is now free to marry the squire amidst general 
applause. Everything goes smoothly for a time, till one morning 
the squire discovers that he is hopelessly ruined. With no pro- 
fesion and no money he cannot see his way to keep a wife, and 
ysolves upon emigration. After a violent struggle, he comes to 
the conclusion that it is his duty to break off his engagement with 
Miss North, and to break it off in such a manner that she shall 
have no chance of opposing his determination. He executes 
his purpose effectually by a letter bidding her farewell, and 
sating that he could not ask her to sacrifice herself to 
him, nor accept the sacrifice if she offered to make it. Poor Miss 
North receives her death-blow in this terrible communica- 
tion. She has the usual fever and delirium, goes through 
uspeakable agonies of mind, and only recovers sufficiently 
to fall into a decline, and have affecting interviews with 
the other lovers. The squire has a fortune left to him; but it 
comes just too late to be of use. He returns from America only 
in time to see Miss North on her death-bed, and hear her pray for 
his happiness with her last breath. It is only necessary to add 
that of the three lovers thus disappointed, the parson is allowed to 
wary the squire’s sister and to live happily; the young architect 
sospers professionally, but is still in a broken-hearted state and 
a for a better world, though Miss North died in 1854; and 
the squire has ever since been rambling about in a demoralized 
state, though it is rumoured that he is now about to marry. 

‘The obvious explanation of this story is not much in favour of 
Miss North. In spite of her beauty and her apparent independ- 
ence of character, she was little better than a heartless flirt. 
She throws over her first lover to accept one who is rather 
better off, and then jilts the second in order to accept a still 
more attractive match. As for her dying of a broken heart, 
there is not much difficulty in accounting for that symptom of 
sensibility. She doubtless suffered a good deal in the disap- 
pointment of her hopes, and she caught her illness by tramping 
about a heath in very bad weather to catch a last sight of her 
lover. It was a weak constitution, and not strong affections, that 
brought her toa melancholy end. Of course there is no denying 
the doctrine laid down by Goldsmith. Whena young woman has 
been guilty of any amount of folly, we must forgive her if she 
atones for it by her death. We may even think that Miss North 
is punished more severely than she deserves; but we cannot 
deny that she deserved some severe ty, and that it would 
have been far too good a fate for her if she had been per- 
mitted to marry the most desirable young man in the neigh- 
beurhood. She ought, properly se to have been allowed 
to become an old maid, attend to the village charities, and 
se her lovers happily married to more deserving young ladies. 
A person of a sentimental turn of mind and given to the 
perusal of French novels might take a different view of the 
4 westion. The story of Miss North, he would say, is really an 

ion of the cruel tyranny of that mysterious thing which 
Wecall Society. She was perfectly innocent, and acted for the best. 
Her childish engagement to her first lever was merely one of those 
tlmost infantile follies of which it is absurd to speak seriously. 
Her only real attachment was to the attractive young squire, but 
the snobbish pristine of mankind naturally made her regard 
him as entirely out of her reach, Why, then, should she not be 
regarded with admiration rather than anger when she chose to 
sacrifice herself, for the good of her family, to the respectable 
parson ? Was she not Cy It to enact the part of the heroine 
m the touching bailad of “ Robin Gray ” ? In a land untrammelled 
by British conventionality she would perhaps have regarded her 
marriage with the parson as no bar to continuing her love for the 
‘quite, and would have been willing to imitate the admirable 
whose adventures are recorded by Balzac or George Sand. 
ton com very proper, decision to 
enter into the obligations of marriage instead of choosi 
' wring her sensitive heart, and we cannot be surprised 
tha: she should afterwards have broken down when a fk and 


unexpected blow fell upon her. It is an essential part of the 
sentimental theory that women should feel themselves at li 

to follow the dictates of their hearts without too much 

for human laws; but it is in accordance with the same theory 
that they should break down under the effort, and thereby pro- 
vide the materials for an affecting death-bed scene. 

Without endeavouring to anticipate the views of Miss North’s 
proceedings which may be taken by persons of other schools, we 
may say that the author seems to have struck out a kind of 
compromise between the two views we have suggested. On the 
whole, she inclines to the commonplace view. She condemns 
poor Christina for her follies, or at any rate exhibits without 
sparing her the unsatisfactory motives from which she acted. 
Towards the end, however, we get more into the sentimental 
vein. Christina, it is’ true, feels some remorse for her errors ; 
but the punishment of death for such faults is so obvious 
outrageous that we are“ naturally inclined to sympathize with 
the criminal; and she takes advantage of our sympathy by as- 
suming on her death-bed more of the airs of a sentimental 
martyr than is altogether pleasing to our taste. "We confess, how- 
ever, that we have a dislike to lingering complaints of heroines, 
and would always have them put out of their misery as 
quickly as possible. However this may be, the management of 
the novel shows some genuine power. It is a difficult problem to 
tell the story of a young lady breaking engagements with such 
rapidity, and to persuade us on the whole to like her without 
asking us to be over-sentimental about her. “ E. M. Archer,” 
however, has succeeded in her task very fairly ; we feel a genuine 
liking both for Christina North and for the squire’s sister, who 
plays a subordinate part in the story. ‘Their characters, which are 
decidedly superior to those of the men, are drawn with much skill 
and delicacy, and the whole story is undeniably powerful. Our 
chief complaint is that it is so persistently melancholy as to be 
almost beyond the fair limits of art. The whole existence of 
Christina is so crushed and narrowed that we cannot avoid sighin 
for some kind of relief. The breaking of a butterfly is a pain: 
process to follow out at length, even when the butterfly is purely 
fictitious; and yet the Mons ri such unusual merits in the vigour 
of the narrative and the unity of conception that we shall hope for 
better things on the author’s next appearance. 


POPULAR TALES OF SICILY.* 


fang remark was made by Niebuhr, that of all nations the 
Italians have been pre-eminently careless as to the preser- 
vation of their folk-lore. He said:—“‘ How much of the antique 
mythology still survives in the world of popular tales can only 
be learned by a resident among the 
the Appenines; and from residents little is to be hoped. Two 
centuries ago the ingenious Basile fortunately, though unin- 
tentionally, preserved something; now everything traditional is 
vanishing in Italy.” To the Pentamerone of Basile, the work to 
which Niebuhr refers, and which, we need scarcely say, is a 
collection of Neapolitan popular tales, may be added the Piacevolé 
Notti of Straparola da Caravaggio, and this done, the list is 
apparently complete. ‘The novels of Boccaccio, and works of a 
similar description, have of course no.more to do with the species 
of lore to which we refer than the Orlando of Ariosto or the 
Gerusalemme of Tasso. 

Particularly acceptable, therefore, to the archeologist will be a 
collection of Sicilian popular stories collected from oral tradition 
by Madlle. Laura Gonzenbach, and published in German by Otto. 

artwig with a learned commentary by Reinhold Kohler, the 
librarian at Weimar. About five years ago Herr Hartwig published 
the first volume of a work on Sicily and the Sicilians, which he 
completed two years afterwards, and in the course of his imvesti- 
gations he turned his attention to the popular songs and tales of 
the people in the midst of whom he was pla¢ed as a pastor and 
private teacher. With songs there wasno difficulty; these had been 
collected with zeal, and might be had in any quantity and on any 
subject. But it was otherwise with the tales. There was no 
doubt that tales existed, but the question was, where to find them. 
In his difficulty Herr Hartwig wrote to Madlle. Laura Gonzen- 
bach, a Sicilian lady resident at Messina and familiar with 
its dialect, and an excellent teller of stories, requesting her:to 
commit to writing a few popular tales. She not only complied 
with his request by sending him ten stories, but she enlarged 
her knowledge during a sojourn in the vicinity of Mount. Aitna, 
and he derived benefit from her increased store. The sources of 
the tales were a number of women, old and young, with whom 
story-telling is a profession, and whose condition of life is 
humble. Their manner of delivery is said to be most impressive. 
They illustrate their words with the gestures of their hands, they 
change their voices when there is a change of persons in the 
story, and sometimes in the course of a narrative they will 
pears lie rise and walk about the room, Highly characteristic is a 
traditional feeling of envy on the part of these tale-tellers towards 
the kings and princesses whose ultimate felicity it is their busi- 
ness to record. “Thus they lived happy and contented, while 
we are but poorly off,” is a commonplace termination to a Sicilian 
story, just as our “once upon a time” is the commonplace be- 


* Sicilianische Miirchen aus dem Volksmunde gesammelt. Von Laura 
Gonzenbach. Mit Anmerkungen Reinhold Kéhbler’s und einer Einleitunz 


herausgegeben von Otto Hartwig. Leipzig: E n. 1870. 
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nning to a nursery-tale. Two extremely pretty portraits—one of 

aterina Certu, of San Pietro di Monforte, near Messina ; the other 
of Francisca Crialese, of Borgo, near Catania, both noted retailers of 
Sicilian folklore—respectively appear as frontispieces to the two 
volumes in which Herr Hartwig’s collection is contained. 

Herr Kohler’s notes are elaborate and extremely valuable, his 
chief pu being to show, after the manner of the best German 
editors of this species of literature, that connexion between the 
stories of different nations which has elevated the knowledge of 
the once despised nursery tale into a department of science. 
With the substance of many of the Sicilian stories readers com- 
petent to judge of them will be familiar. They are for the most 

i es of the kind which we typify under the name of 
harles Perrault (vide Saturday Review, August 24, 1872); and 
their resemblance to the stories of Grimm and others is frequent ; 
but they sometimes acquire a marked peculiarity through a ten- 
dency to complication by which tales generally found separate are 
combined intoone. Even within the limits of this collection may 
be found two or three varieties of the same story ; Herr Hartwig, 
after duly weighing the conflicting interests of the young people 
who will regard his work as a story-book, and of the serious students 
of — tradition, having resolved to serve the latter at the cost 
of offending the former. His uneasiness while performing this 
act of duty towards learning is somewhat excessive. Juvenile 
readers of fairy tales are by no means impatient of repetition. 
They have never complained that the “ Royal Ram ” of Madame 
d’Aulnoy and the “ owe and the Beast ” of Madame de Ville- 
neuve are one and the same, and certainly they will not grumble 
at the close resemblance between the three Sicilian tales respec- 
tively treating of Maria and the Swiss Robbers, of Maruzedda, 
and of the fair Anna, which moreover point to Grimm’s “ Snow- 
drop” and Perrault’s “ Sleeping Beauty.” 
err Hartwig has prefixed to his stories a short introduction 
which displays a singular amount of research and thought. The 
question which has arisen in his mind as to kow a number of tales 
especially familiar to Northern peoples have found their way into 
Sicily virtually resolves itself into the comprehensive query, 
What is a Sicilian ? One thing is clear—namely, that the Sicilians 
a dialect which is veritably Italian as distinguished from 
Latin, although by no means easy to those who have confined their 
studies to classical Tuscan. Of this fact any reader may convince 
himself by referring to two tales at the end of the collection, which, 
already told in German, are there presented just as they reached 
the ear of Madlle. Gonzenbach; and on the strength of this fact 
Herr Hartwig is enabled to look with stern disbelief on the 
assertion of certain Sicilian patriots that the language of their 
countrymen is that of the ancient Siculi. No place in the world 
has been subject to more varied foreign influences than Sicily, but 
there seems to be a Sicilian proper evolved out of a mass of com- 
ss and it would be interesting to learn what manner of man 
eis. To arrive at the solution of this problem Dr. Hartwig begins 
with a process of elimination—with the removal from the field of 
observation of all who are decidedly non-Sicilian. During the cen- 
turies in which the island belonged to the Spaniards, Palermo, the 
capital, felt the foreign influence. But as the resident Spaniards 
were either nobles or high officials, they made no impression on the 
body of the people, whose nationality indeed had been settled 
long before the time of the Vespers. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century the Albanians seem to have made their appearance, 
the leader of the first body of troops being one Captain George 
Rerez, who came to the assistance of Alphonso V. Of some of 
these colonists traces are to be found at the present day in the in- 
terior of the island, the earliest settlements being at Contessa, 
Palazzo Adriano, and Pianadei Greci; others have been absorbed 
into the rest of the — through the influence of the Church 
of Rome. As the Albanians were very few and of somewhat ill 
utation, they may be eliminated, together with the Spaniards, 
when we inquire into the origin of Sicilian nationality. More 
important are the “ Lombards ”—that is to say, the inhabitants of 
Upper Italy, whom Adelaide, daughter of the Marquis of Montferrat, 
and last wife of Count Roger, brought to Sicily in great numbers 
towards the end of the eleventh century, and who in the century 
following were numerous enough to promise to raise an army 
twenty thousand strong. Their descendants are still to be found 
in certain towns of the interior, and are sometimes distinguish- 
able from the rest of the population by a dialect which is akin to 
the patois of Montferrat. But this very fact is enough to show 
that the “Lombards” as a people apart could not have greatly 
influenced the Sicilians, especially if we take into consideration 
Herr Hartwig’s remark that the language of the latter would pro- 
ably have been absorbed into that of the doughty foreigners if at 
the time of their arrival it had not been firmly established. Thus 
neither Spaniard, Albanian, nor Lombard can produce for us a 
Sicilian proper. It is also proved that in the twelfth century a 
certain document had to be translated from Latin into the vulgar 
tongue (vulgariter exposita) before the inhabitants of Patti could 
tndeestand it. That the modern Sicilian talks the language of 
ancient Siculi is not to be supposed for a moment. Still, then, 
‘the question remains what is our Sicilian ? 

Going further back, we come to Diodorus Siculus, who informs 
us that the Siculi of his time had adopted the Greek language, and 
were called Sikeliots in consequence. Apuleius, who (Met. xi. 5) 
talks about“ Siculitrilingues,”1s indeed a little puzzling; for, granted 
that after the expulsion of the Carthaginians Greek became the 
prevailing language of the people, and that the Roman conquest 
caused a considerable importation of Latin, what is the third lan- 


age to which the great novelist refers? An opportunit: 
be here afforded for the friends of the Siculi to om in their clan 
but Herr Hartwig wards them off with the fede observation 
that Apuleius was an African, and probably had a sharp ear for 
such scraps of the Phcenician language as the Carthaginians had 
left behind them. Dismissing the third intrusive language, y, 

» We 
have the very plausible theory that in the large towns colonize 
under the Roman Empire the Latin tongue was predominay 
while Greek prevailed in the interior, the two languages standj 
in much the same relation to each other as French and Flemish 
in the northern provinces of modern Belgium. Let it be added 
that before the Imperial colonization, Latin was to a certain 
extent current on parts of the coast through the intercourse of the 
Romans with the Sicilians, and that to this intercourse Diodoru 
attributes his familiarity with the classical language of Italy, 
A balance between the two tongues seems to have 'been pre. 
served till about the end of the seventh century, the establishment 
of the Roman Church, which probably was the first Christian 
institution in the island, giving an advantage to the Latin, which 
however was lost in the century following, when the Eastern 
Emperor, Leo the Isaurian, placed the Church of Sicily under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘Theological 
works still extant are cited by Herr Hartwig to prove that 
Greek now became the ecclesiastical language, and there is every 
reason to believe that it was moreover the language of the army, 
the Government, and the legal tribunals. 

That the Latin tongue, which under the Eastern Emperom 
had almost disappeared from Sicily, should have revived under 
the dominion of the Arabs, Herr Hartwig is not inclined to 
believe; and though he grants that the hatred of the popu. 
lation towards their rulers might possibly have made some 
of the Latin population apostatize to Islam, he finds it hard 
to suppose that the hatred between two nationalities, each 
having its own Church, could, as a general rule, have been 
strong enough to outweigh the feeling which they must both 
have entertained against their common enemy, the disciples 
of Mahomet. It appears, indeed, that through the influence of 
circumstances the two languages had interchanged the positions 
which they held early in our era, and that in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries Latin was exclusively used by the lowest 
class. Nota single Latin document, Dr. Hartwig asserts, can be 
produced in refutation of this important fact ; and if Pope Urban IL. 
might have gone a trifle too far when, in 1093, describing the 
condition of the Sicilian Church under Mahometan rule, he de- 
clared that for three hundred years Christianity had ceased in 
the island, he said enough to show that there was scarcely any 
connexion between Sicily and Rome, and therefore that the use 
of Latin in the former had lost its chief aliment. 

With the conquest of Sicily by the Normans another epoch 
begins. The conquerors, as is well known, had got rid of their 
Teutonic language, and there is evidence to show that they wished 
to impose the French tongue, which they had adopted, upon the 
Italians. French was for some time the Court language of 
Palermo. Frenchmen under Philip Augustus, and Englishmen 
under Richard I., held their winter-quarters at Messina. Henry VI, 
the worst of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, when he succeeded the 
Normans, brought with him a flood of Germans, and transient 
visits from the Spaniards were not wanting. As a result of 
this conflict of non-Italian elements, Sicily suddenly appears to 
be Italian; nay, its dialect predominates over those of, the Con- 
tinent to so great an extent that, according to Dante, the 
popular language used by his predecessors was called Sicilian. A 
curious problem is here = and, to arrive at its solution, 
Herr Hartwig offers the hypothesis that the Norman conquest of 
the island was followed by a vast immigration of Southem 
Italians, to whose dialect, not to that of the North, the Sicilian 
language is affiliated. There was a Latin element in Sicily which 
favoured the process of assimilation, and a new spirit revived when 
the Normans, differing from the oppressors by whom they were 

receded, led the crushed races, degenerate Lombards, relics of 

reek civilization, and offshoots of an old Italian stock, to 8 
series of glorious victories. When the Norman dynasty had 
perished, the atrocities of Henry VI. gave a new impetus to 
a and to Res the work came the accomplished 
Emperor Frederic IL, who was more Italian than German in his 
culture, 

We have now arrived at a fused Sicily. Herr Hartwig admits 
that there is a difference yd could it be otherwise ?) between 
the hardy mountaineers of Aitna and the pallid dwellers on ui 
healthy coasts; between the intrepid sailor and the plodding 
cultivator of the fields; but he contends that, in spite of differ 
ences, there is a manifest unity among the inhabitants of Sicily, 
and that this dates from the Norman conquest, or, more imme 
diately, from the extinction of the Norman dynasty. He modestly 
concedes that the tales collected by Madlle. Gonzenbach do 
not exactly demonstrate the truth of his hypothesis; but he 
adds that they contain nothing against it. As may be inferred 
from what we have said above, they are not marked by & 
decidedly national character ; sometimes they point to the Pent 
merone, sometimes to the Greek popular tales collected by Her 
Hahn, sometimes to Grimm; thus perhaps indicating a Northern 
origin, which may be associated with the Norman conquest 

ially interesting are the tales which seem to mark a trans 
tion from the old to the new faith, and which show the crude 
form in which not only a wild legendary lore relating to mar 
vellous saints, but even Scriptural knowledge, was 
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; Sicilians. Thus we have the whole apocryphal his- 
ans Tobit told as a mere popular tale, with the single distinc- 
tion that the Angel Gabriel is substituted for the less familiar 
Raphael; and we have likewise an outline of the record of Joseph 

Dis brethren, in which the brethren are reduced to two, and 
Jacob and Pharaoh simply appear as kings, without the slightest 
reference to Canaan or to Egypt, though the name of Joseph is 


petained. 


DE VERE’S LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK.* 

Y one will acknowledge the importance of right] 
Trish affairs, yet few Engtishmen will “treat 
wriously the peculiar and intense affections of the Irish pou. 
We do not deny the fatal ludicrousness that infests Hibernian 
«society ”; but the Gaelic element is not alone responsible for 
the incongruities which follow the contact of English and Irish 
customs. No one is myo | to blame for the confusions of speech 
ni manners which we find so grotesque; but our amusement at 
the social jumble exhibited to us by the Edgeworths, Morgans, 
Moores, and Levers has been perhaps one of the least remediable 
mistakes in our conduct towards the sensitive sons of Golam Miled. 
{t isa very real service rendered to the Empire when scientific 
qforts are made to re-establish the due importance of the Irish 
ast as it still affects so large a number of as people ; 
bat until about thirty = ago the ancient MSS. of Ireland, written 
jn the oldest livin guage of Europe, were little known and 
Jess valued. The eoemas Survey of Ireland, however, attracted 
increased attention to the monuments of her extraordin ast, 
and the researches of O’Curry, O’Donovan, Todd, and their fellow- 
labourers have been rewarded by the discovery in the British 
Museum, in Rome, in Brussels, and elsewhere, of invaluable ma- 
terials for the history of the Western Gaels. In these times, when 
Teutonic law and order is tried in the furnace of Internationalism, 
there is profit not less than pleasure in studying the origin and 
sanctions of those tenacious customs, that family organization and 
elaborate system of law, which gave to the widespread Gaelic race 
its value, and which have never been superseded in Ireland by 
English policy, whether of persecution, of corruption, or of tardy 


enerosity. 

a Though little known, the work of Irish scholars is uall 
telling even on Philistines of our English middle class. ithout 
conscious appreciation of the cause, readers of contemporary litera- 
ture are beginning to feel that Irish annals are not all lies and 
faction fights. Here and there they come on mention of the true 
Uisin so long a as Ossian by North Britons. Brehon 
legislation has been quoted in popular magazines, and in our 
quickened interest in the foundations of our world we have recog- 
nized the civilizing fountain of literature, art, and religious en- 
thusiasm which for three centuries overflowed its source, and, 
under Columba and his large following of learned and laborious 
missionaries, spread through Merovingian France, and even crossed 
the Alps to Bobbio. And even while the large part played by 
Irish Christianity in shaping Western Europe was generally for- 
gotten, the figure that presides at its source has never lost his 
almost mythical prominence. When the golden age of the Irish 
Gael was only guessed at by the help of pe ular legends, Patrick, 
statesman, legist, and spiritual father of x wry never passed into 
shadow. When few other ways of reverencing his memory were 
left to his children, they at least commemorated him in the 
baptism of their sons. Pat and Paddy were, and are, not ashamed 
of him, and on the whole they have not been unfaithful to the 
‘aces which he specially besought for them. In the study of 
sh history St. Patrick forms the chief link between the remote 
a and the actual present, and round his name much tradition 
as gathered which would otKerwise have been lost, and much 
controversy has arisen valuable in the interests of truth. The 
use he made of all that was best in the laws and manners of the 
people, the constructive rather than the destructive method he 
eat, and the personal influence by which he won the chiefs 
and princes to be his fellow-missionaries with the people, probably 
induced that = growth of religion and science which made 
Ireland the wonder of the West before civil dissensions and Danish 

a dimmed her light. 
.. Ve have dwelt thus much on the place which Patrick occupies 
in history to justify our assertion that few figures of our island 
tanals are equally —_— of epic treatment. However dazzled 
Wwe may be by Mr. Tennyson’s exaltation of the great creation 
romance, av legend the spotless King” 
ot surpass as a subject for the authentic fi of 
the Irish patriarch, wonderfully if not entirely successful whe 
We may call the reconciliation rather than the conversion of 
the Gael. Yet Mr. De Vere has set himself no light task when 
he endeavours to place before modern and English readers the 
Work and character of St. Patrick. Few of us are familiar with 
those recent discoveries in old Irish literature which have supplied 
materials for these legends, yet some notion of the social state of 
in the fifth century is n to our conception of the 
Prolonged labour of their hero. Mr. De Vere has attempted the 
portraiture not less of the flock than of the shepherd, and, careful 
in his selection of authentic materials, he has given us a series of 
Pantings in which the great missio is no isolated and super- 
natural figure, but most human; dealing prudently with chiefs 


& cone of St. Patrick. By Aubrey De Vere. London: King & 


Y |-life are, with judicious fidelity to 


and bards, using the large stores of good that existed in the laws 
and manners of the country, sober in the use of marvels, and 
declaring his glad tidings chiefly by preaching and example :— 
Deep to one 

Those tidings seemed, a still vale after storm ; 

‘To one a sacred rule, steadying the world ; 

A third exulting saw his you’ hope 

Written in stars; a fourth triumphant hailed 

The just cause, long oppressed. 
Druidic fraud and the cowardice which feared for worldly reasons 
to embrace the new faith he denounced; but he met with generous 
forbearance the worshippers of the “god elements,” and with 
patient craft he won the nation which he had learnt to love, even 
when a slave to one of its least worthy chiefs. 

With commendable instinct Mr. Vere has dwelt on the 
character of his hero rather than on the marvels which have 
been handed down, probably with continuous additions, by the 
successive Saints’ chroniclers. He has used chiefly the “ Tri- 
partite Life,” which Professor O’Curry considers was probably 
compiled within a century of St. Patrick’s mission; and as it 
has been recently translated, and is to be found in the appendix 
to a Life of St. Patrick yor Cusack, English readers may judge 
of the poetic skill that has preserved the heroic individuality of 
the Irish apostle, even when it is somewhat dimmed, now by 
— circumstances, now by miraculous halo. Mr. De Vere 
never forgets the tradition that Patrick was son of a Roman 
magistrate, and probably well versed in Roman civilization; that 
he had studied under the learned Germanus of Auxerre, whose 
advice he followed in the preliminaries to his Irish mission, and 
that he had belonged to that group of saints and doctors who had 
made the name of Lerins for ever honourable. Nor, in order to 
heighten the triumph of light over darkness, does the author of 
these balanced, yet very interesting, poems ex: te the evils 
with which Palladius had unsuccessfully grappl shortly before 
the arrival of his greater colleague. The wooded and fertile island 
wears a primeval smile in Mr. De Vere’s descriptions, as the Chris- 
tian missionaries sailed from river mouth to river mouth until the 
way was found to Tara, where King Leoghaire, his princely bards, 
his Druids and Brehons, held high festival. But the landscape is, 
as it ought to be in poetry of this kind, subordinated in hoo 
scene to the human interest, —_ many incidents of Patrick's 

orthern imagination, 
with the working of inanimate nature. From the “wood of 
Fochlut, near the Western sea,” came that mystic wailing of which 
Patrick writes in his confession; yet its gloom is in Mr. De Vere’s 
naturalistic handling but a forest background to those orphans 
whose cry tothe “ Uaknown” had brought them Patrick’s message 
of consolation, Again, 
That great hill “ of eagles named, 
Huge Cruachan, that o’er the Western deep 
Hung through sea-mist ”—the “ lion-coloured steep 
Which, like a lion, roared into the night, 
Answering the roaring from sea-caves far down,” 
is in the fine description of it but the altar on which the man of 
God stood _ 
Offering in heart that offering undefiled 
Which Abel offered, and Melchisedek, 
And Abraham, patriarch of the faithful race; 
and where, like a second Jacob, Patrick strove with God, 
all greatness is possible to a believing 
“‘ demanded wondrous things immeasurable, not easy to be gran 
for the land, nor brooked repulse.” 

The “Striving of St. Patrick” is perhaps the finest in Mr. De 
Vere’s series of legends, and it would be unjust to quote from it in 
detail. Init he has, to our minds, successfully treated the most 
mysterious tradition of the missionary’s life; the occasion when, 
amid conflicting hosts of spiritual powers, the “ total forces of the 
man were drawn out,” and “ fortitude in prayer” laid “man’s 
hand upon God’s sceptre.” promises were won for those 
“ sons of the Scoti and daughters of princes,” who had, as Patrick 
says in his Confession, “ lately become the people of the Lord, and 
are called the sons of God.” The legend lives to this day in the 
belief and hope of the Irish, and, however grotesque some of 
the details that have gathered round it, there is even in them a 
core of sin beauty, well touched by Mr. De Vere when he 
describes the sword of “comminating psalm,” the “panoply of 
prayer,” the “ flail of taunt” used in the Saint's victory over 
the evil ones that neg. cs to scare him from his mission. As the 
“Tripartite Life” in which this legend is fully recorded is sup- 

to have been written within a century of the time to which 

it refers, and became a popular fragment of Gaelic literature as 

long. as Gaelic literature was popular, this semi-prophecy of 

rominent Irish faults is of the highest interest, and Patrick's 

owledge of men is well proved in his fears of that instability 

and fierceness the consequences of which he prayed might be 
averted from his beloved but hot-headed children. 

In “The Arraignment of St. Patrick” Mr. De Vere has woven 
into the original story an apology for other national faults than 
that confessed by the Saint in his answer to the word of blame 
ventured by his nephew Sechnall, who accuses the master of not 
sufficiently inculcating almsgiving. Patrick’s answer, the first and 

rase of which is literally given, is another proof of the 
political prudence which established the Christian faith so im- 
movably in the confederation of Erinn :— 
I preach not chari 
won 
To Christ, ere loug will prove a race of saints, 
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To give will be its passion, not to win. 

Its heart is generous ; but its hand is slack 

In all save war: herein there lurks a snare : 
The priest will fatten, and the beggar feast : 
But the lean land will yield nor chief nor prince 
Hire of two horses yoked to chariot beam. 

The poem is one of the most characteristic of the series, and the 
icture of monastic life, such as it was practised by the hard- 
bouring and most practical fathers of European culture in the 

new birth of the West, is pure and fresh in colour as it should be. 

The hymn of Sechnall in honour of Patrick is fitly introduced, 

though in terse paraphrase. Under the title “A Child of Life ” 

it is to be found in the “Leabhar Breac,” or “ Speckled Book,” a 

compilation of the fourteenth sags but, whatever the anti- 

quity, it remains a noble description of a Christian pastor, and one 
among the proofs of that Gaelic taste which preserved so many 

MSS. from a remote past. 

In the “ Confession of St. Patrick ” Mr. De Vere has used very 
literally the incidents recorded in that most characteristic auto- 
biography. Yet the paraphrase hardly renders the enthusiasm, 
humility, and conscious power of the original, barbarous as is 
its style. In other poems the author uses archaic phraseology 
with good effect, and he allows himself in a certain mistiness 
not unsuited to the land and lineage of Oisin. He should 
have been careful to avoid the modernization of Patrick’s nar- 
rative when translated into verse of the nineteenth century. If 
we form to ourselves an idea of that fifth century when the 
races corrupted by Imperial Rome were rescued from the mire in 
which they wallowed by the austerities, the cult of labour, the 
faith in a divine kingdom, of Christian enthusiasts, we shall 
jealously dislike all glosses on their severe and passionate devotion. 
Their kindly and broad charity is well shown in these legends, 
but we feel how far we are from the absolute self-oblivion, yet 
fervent humanity, of Marmoutiers or of Lerins for instance, when 
we are bid to imagine St. Patrick, with modern dilettantism, 
thinking how the sterile soil of the Tyrrhene island 

Blossomed as the rose ; 
O’er thymy hollows blew the nectared airs, 
The blue sea flashed through olives, 

Maierial beauty had been so misused that men like Jerome and 

Augustine turned from it. Strong reaction was necessary, and 

Patrick’s austerities were not less than those of his fellow-saints 

of the time. The Irish Gaels, worshippers of natural forces and 

somewhat Greek in their high estimate of beauty and physical 
vigour, were partly won by the calm indifference of the new- 
comers to material good, and awed by Patrick’s ban on stream 

° vale, perhaps too highly esteemed by those adorers of the 

elements. 

We like the lyrical pieces in this volume less than the epic 
fragments through which they are interspersed. Yet in conveying 
to his readers an impression of the complete legend of St. Patrick 
Mr. De Vere did wah not to neglect the tradition which links the 
heroic age of*Sinn and his sons Oisin and Fergus with the cham- 
pion of Christ. Two hundred years had elapsed between the 
golden age of Gaelic tradition and Patrick’s coming, but in later 
centuries the bards loved to fuse the warlike with the spiritual 
triumphs of Ireland. The “Contention of Patrick and Oisin” 
became a favourite illustration of that struggle between the pagan 
and Christian ideals of life which is hardly yet decided. The 
thoughtful and religious genius of Mr. De Vere deals more sympa- 
thetically with authentic chronicles and legends rooted in truth 
than with bardic fancies, and blank verse admits alike of those terse 
renderings of spiritual truth and of the accurate natural description 
in which he is very felicitous. We have marked in almost every 
age excellent touches from which we know not how to select. We 
ave but space to commend the varied structure of his verse, the 
carefulness of his grammar, and his excellent English. Sometimes, 

rhaps from redundancy of thought, he indulges in an obscurity 

Phat will not be popular with ordinary readers; yet we trust that 
there will be many to appreciate his successful endeavours to 
show how the Christian leaven worked in the pagan yet uncor- 
tag le of Erin; not by help of gunboats and the Foreign 
Office, but by the force of character, the wisdom, and purity of the 
hero wholly inspired by a noble faith and ruled by Christian 
justice. who believe that poetry should raise and not debase 
the social ideal, all who think that art should exalt our standard 
of thought and manners, must welcome this contribution at once 
to our knowledge of the past and to the science of noble life. Let 
us not be scandalized that Mr. De Vere has drawn his examples 
from Irish traditions which have perhaps been too long despised. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH RECTOR.* 

T is perhaps a good sign that novelists are beginning to cast a 

fas oa their works, and to recommend the child of their 
creation by giving him an altogether false character. We had 
lately to notice a work which, under the title of Premiums Paid to 
Excperience, professed to contain the reminiscences of a retired 
man of business. The book, as we pointed out, had nothing to 
do with premiums or experience, and could scarcely retren os 
written by a man of business, whether retired or not. In 
like manner the work now before us, the eae, of a 
Cornish Rector, is, we suspect, no autobiography at all, much 
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| title would have been the Autobiography of the Early hee 
of a Man who subsequently became a Cornish Rector, 


less the autobiography of a rector. Assuming for a 
that it is what it pretends to be, an autobiography, its 
Cary 
does indeed get inducted into his living just before the book 
closes, but with the induction his autobiography as a 
begins and ends. We are reminded of those lecturers who ; 
order to give their audience a thorough understanding of thet 
subject, think it necessary to start from so remote an antigy} 
that, when they have at last got through their introductory matter, 
they find that want of time forbids them even to enter on that 
about which they had undertaken to lecture. There are thos 
who in such a case suspect that the lecturer wisely enough ayoids 
talking about that of which he knows nothing, and under a displa 
of general knowledge hides his special ignorance. We arg me 
prepared to decide whether the author of the work before us was 
exercising a similar prudence, and, fully aware that he knew 
meting about the life of a rector, wisely brought his book to 
an end at the very point where it properly ought to haye 
begun. Nevertheless we must protest against this attempt, 
and others like it, to pass off an indifferent novel as an auto. 
biography. There is no reason why a novel should not take 
an autobiographical form; but then the reading public should 
not be left in any doubt on the matter. Who knows but 
that the peace of many a serious family may be disturbed, 
when, having set apart the Autobiography of a Cornish Rector for 
their Sunday reading, they shall at length and too late discoyer 
that they have been all the while profaning the Sabbath by read. 
inganovel? The author of this work. can no doubt by way of 
excuse plead the example of those fellow-labourers with him ip 
the field of literature who, after manufacturing a draught- 
bind it so as to look like a History of England. For these latter 
gentlemen indeed there is a good deal to be said. They are aware 
that with most people the binding is the chief part of the book, 
and they can boast that their History, unlike others, will get occa- 
sionally opened. If they are familiar, moreover, with what is 
pleasantly called history, they may well doubt if any one who 
sticks to his draught-board will not have less confused notions 
than those who study the more genuine work. But while we are 
ready to excuse them for passing themselves off as historians, we 
are not ready to excuse the present author for passing off his 
work as an autobiography. For of all works a genuine auto- 
biography is that which is least likely to fail in being in- 
teresting. No man ever was of so dull a mind or lived 
so dull a life but that, if he had had the power of telling 
his own history, he could have written a book worth reading, 
For though he may have had no more of a story to tell than 
Canning’s Knife-grinder, yet he would have had, equally 
with that devotee of Bacchus, a certain amount of character 
to unfold. We might indeed, when he had finished his story, 
have ended, like the Friend of Humanity, by kicking him out; 
but nevertheless, even as we kicked him, we should have felt our 
obligation towards him. Often, moreover, in a genuine auto- 
biography the author is interesting where he least intends it, and 
by the almost accidental mention of a thousand unimportant cir- 
cumstances supplies the reader of a succeeding generation with 
the most curious knowledge. Now it is in these apparently 
trifling matters that the writers of these false autobiographies so 
constantly fail. Without taking the trouble first laboriously to 
study the period about which they write, they try to put them- 
selves in the position of men who lived in that period. By the 
very form of their writings they at once challenge the severest 
criticism, and whiJe they are often far too ignorant to write of 
the times in question even from a distant point of view, they have 
the rashness to assume the position of close spectators. Had 
they contented themselves with telling their story in the third 
person, they would have met with that comparative indulgence 
which is granted to those who tell, not what they have themselves 
seen, but pony Hg they have heard. When, for instance, so accurate 
a writer as Mr. Dickens, in his Tale of Two Cities, describes the 
Dover mail going up Shooter’s Hill some ten years or so befores 
mailcoach ever ran at all, we are much less offended with the in- 
accuracy than if he had, as in his David Copperfield, made bis hero 
write his own story. If we might use Dr. Johnson’s somewhat 
strong expressions to distinguish between the mis-statements of & 
biographer and of an autobiographer, of the first we might say, 
i he es,” but of the second, “ he lies, sir, and he knows that he 
es.’ 
Hard as it is for a man who professes to write not only of a 
riod, but also in a period, to be correct as to his facts, far h 
is it for him to be correct in his style. A master like Thackeray 
may once in an roduce an Esmond, but the ordinary writer, 
happily perhaps, is altogether unaware that each age has its owD 
style, and thinks that the debased English which passes current 
now was counted good coin before the Daily Telegraph wis 
established, or Mr. Sala had written. Who could believe, for 
instance, that a Cornish rector, born towards the close of last 
century, would talk of his old school Rugby as “the great edu- 
cational establishment,” and of himself as “an alumnus” “The 
at educational reformer’s name” may, in our author's words, 
ave become “a household word among us.” We trust that it 
will be long, however, before “school” shall have been driven 
out, and “ great educational establishment” become also “a house 
hold word.” To bear such a change as that with fortitude would 
require all the patience of him whom our author describes a8“ @é 
Sabian philanthropist.” We must admit that our author shows 
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amount of caution in about Rugby, and 
«himself there but a veryshort time. Nevertheless is it con- 
Pe a man who was old enough to have been there about 
oe year 1812 could have written, “Tait and Temple were, I 
schoolboys themselves at the period of which I am 
>”? ©The familiarity with which he treats an archbishop 
wi a bisho is a sign of either extreme antiquity or extreme 
th. If, however, the Archbishop of Canterbury was in his 
Wale in the year 1812, it must have been as far as he had got, 
ghile the Bishop of Exeter, to a man born in the last century, 
gould now appear as almost a young man. We can only conclude 
that, in the words of the editor of this precious Autobiography, the 
memory of past times had “ been well-nigh whizzed and whirled ” 
oat of its author's as well as out of other “men’s minds by the 
ish career of more modern events.” In one point, however, 
ye must do him the justice to admit that his narrative is consis- 
tent with its pretensions. If there is nothing about the rector 
in it, there is a good deal that is Cornish. Besides one or two 
we have Tressillian, Trevanion, Tresidder, Tregenna, 
Tregaskis, Trenery, Treleaven, Trethenry, and, for all that we can 
member, many a Tre besides. If, as the old saying goes, 
- Tre, Pol, and Pen 
ou my know the Cornishmen, 
the same sign, we suppose, may be known the Cornish novel. 
wall has always been renowned for its superstitions, and for 
that sort of literature which is commonly handed down 4 old 
nurses. In the more am before us we have a very fair allow- 
ace of foolish stories, rendered still more foolish by the harmony 
that exists between the-silliness of each tale and the fineness of 
the language in which itis told. Like most other writers who are 
to tell a ghost-story, our author begins by asking who can 
ide whether what he saw was due to “ the tearm is of the 
nervous system, or to the working of some mysterious law of 
nature?” As he himself says, this mysterious law may “detain 
the parting spirit for a moment on the threshold, ere it enters on 
its journey from time to eternity.” Without deciding such a 
dificult point as that, we shall venture to detain the spirit of our 
readers for a moment while we quote the story, in full confidence 
that the mysterious law by which so much nonsense has got into 
print will not be able to detain it a moment longer :— 

I had parted from him one dismal blustering evening with a heavy heart, 
for the old man, bilious and uncomfortable, was in one of his most desponding 
moods, and had sat down to my Greek reading in a little room which m 
mother had given me fora study. How the night wore I hardly noti 
but [ think it could not have been far from midnight, when, looking up 
from my book, I saw in an old-fashioned glass that hung above my writing- 
table an appearance like smoke or dense mist, which gradually cleared away, 
a a form which I recognized at once as that of poor Frederick Wel 

ining on something that looked like water agitated by a storm. His 
face wore that unmistakeable hue of death which I had seen before more 
than once and could never forget ; the eyes turned back in their sockets 
seemed, like weary labourers, to have entered into their rest, the jaw drooped 
43 it only droops when spirit and flesh have exchanged their last farewell. 
‘On the wave lay his long fair hair, spread over it as if it had been a pillow. 
I could distinguish plainly enough the fragments of a uniform, covered in 
ate a strange misty vestment that looked like a shroud. Twice the 
hand rose and the dead mouth quivered, as struggling to give ut- 
terance to words which it had not the power of framing. Then there came 
es! hak many waters, flashes of lurid light danced before my eyes, and I 


While our author has no hesitation in writing such folly as this, 
yet in his character of a rector he is far too circumspect to print a 
single word that might give offence. He gives us a common 
one juotation, and while he tells his readers that it comes 
fom Moliére, he treats it as the play of Hamlet was treated when 
Sapte of Hamlet was cut out. It may be the case that in Corn- 

a rector would, to use the innkeeper’s words in Joseph 
Andrews, be said “to profane” if out of his pulpit he talked of the 
devil. Nevertheless the French diable is surely more innocent 
than the English devil, and the author’s omission in the following 
y by the editor, if not in the 

events in a foot-note :— — allait-il fai 

Que allait-il faire dans 


_ Besides drawing on Cornish tales to fill the place of that auto- 
biography which, as we have said, is never we the author is not 
above helping himself to a good many Joe Miller stories. He 
8 welcome to lay the scene of them in Cornwall, but he has 
no right to spoil them as well as transplant them. He has the 
Coolness even to bring a story about Tawell the murderer into a 
scene in court which he ae as occurring in 1811, though he 

s in a foot-note say, “I am afraid there is an anachronism here.” 

He is evidently familar with more than one French comedy, as 

he — a retired “i the hero of an incident — Moliére, 
anachronism on own part we suppose, introduced 
some hundred and fifty years before into is play of L’Avare. 
was indeed a river at Monmouth as well as a river in 
cicn, end a0 » miser in Truro as well as a miser in Paris may 
st night have robbed his own horses of their corn. To show how 
spoils another story by taking it into Cornwall, we must ven- 

But to make rather longer quotation than we could wish. 
are should like to show our author how, while he removes a 

from the Midland Circuit to the Western, and makes the 

{torney-General a Cornishman, and the prisoner a Tregaskis, 

Manages in the lantation to lose the whole point. He is 


tescribing a trial of a man for stealing fagots, and says :— 
bet man was ving bis evidence, the Judge might have been 


those who to 


after this fashion—“I don’t see how he or any other man can swear to the 
identity of a fagot. One fagot must be much the same as another fagot.” 
This hint was not lost on the shrewd young barrister who conducted the 
defence. “You swear,” he said, addressing the witness, “ that the fagot 
ae en was one of those stolen from your stack ? ” 

“ ” 


« Now, Mr. Williams,” said the counsel, “listen to me, and take care 
ee Are you the only man in the parish who has a wood- 
stac 

“ Well,” replied the witness, “I dare say not.” 


“You dare say not! im em geass sir, do you not know that there 
mn adozen men in the parish who have stacks just like your 
own ?” 


“ Well, perhaps there may be.” 
“ Now, sir, can you look the jury in the face and pretend to tell them 
that one fagot is not much the same as another e” 
Here the learned gentleman was interrupted by the Judge. 

*«Stop!” he exclaimed ; “ you have just a the thought that was 
passing through my own mind. I cannot let the case proceed any farther.” 


It is curious how the whole point of the story is lost. The 


judge, as the story is always told, had muttered to himself, 


“Swear to the identity of a fagot! why one fagotis as like 
another as one is like another.” When the counsel for the 
prisoner repeated his words, and made the comparison between 
the fagots and the eggs, the judge interrupted him by exclaiming, 
“The very thought was passing through my mind, gentlemen of 
the jury ; a ts the clear finger of Providence. 1 must stop the case.” 
Before our author attempts to write another autobiography, let 
him give a somewhat more careful study to the period about 
which he writes; or else—and this would be the safer course— 
let him most earefully avoid giving a single date. If ever 
we take to writing such stories as this, we shall stick to the 
good old-fashioned way of opening a tale with “Once u 
time,” and so shall keep clear of anachronisms. If, however, we 
are forced to fix a date, we shall not go further back than falls 
well within our own memory. We should like to know the age 
of this venerable rector, this “ nervous recluse,” who talks of “ 
overworked signalmen on the railway which had recently been 
established between Manchester and the Metropolis,” and who 
places in the first decade of the century a Radical and a Tory 
newspaper in a small town in Cornwall. 


VERY copious, and on the whole very well 
memoir of Chief Justice Taney *, the immediate predecessor 
of Mr. Chase in the highest judicial office in the Union, will 
derive its principal interest for English readers from the light it 
throws on the relations of the Supreme Court to American 
politics ; and especially from the clear and complete account given 
of the famous Dred Scott decision. That decision formed a turning 

oint in the history of the anti-slavery agitation, and, by ruling 
it out of the power of Congress to exclude slavery from the Ter- 
ritories, and placing the Abolitionists and Free-soilers under the 
necessity of either submitting or taking up a position outside of 
the law, did very much to precipitate the civil war in Kansas, 
the final collision between North and South. The Chief Justice 
was very generally and very naturally, after this decision, made 
the fie’ | of bitter and passionate invective in the North, and of 
contemptuous indignation in England. Much of this was due to 
the sentence falsely ascribed to him, that “the negro had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect.” But more was 
owing to the incapacity of fanatics to understand the duties of a 
judge, and to English ignorance of the American Constitution. 

he reader who will study Dr. Tyler’s volume attentively will 
form a different opinion. A Roman Catholic by creed, a retiri 
scholar by taste, a lawyer at first almost too nervous to mom 
Taney had never been a prominent ge till he was appointed by 
Jackson to the Attorney-Gene ip. He wasa first-rate la 
and constitutionalist, a most conscientious and careful judge. 
testimony of Story, whose strong Federalist views were most 

ite to his own, is conclusive proof of his merit. He was fully 

aware of the gravity of the Lan sages he had to pronounce in the 
Dred Scott case; but the ra ic expectation and the published 
opinions of the minority of the Court compelled him to speak 
out. Any one who can fairly take in the idea then prevalent, if 
not universal, in America, of thirty sovereign States partners in a 
quasi-national Federation, joint owners of certain territories, 
acting in their government through a Congress of limited powers— 
some of them ing certain human chattels, others having sold 
off theirs and abolished the institution—will be able to understand 
how great lawyers should honestly differ as to whether Congress 
could, without t ing the limitations of its powers, oon 
a citizen of one of the first class of States of the right which he 
certainly enjoyed at the formation of the Union, when all were 
Slave States, of carrying his property with him into the common 
territory. Even an Abolitionist might be able to believe that 
Taney was sincere, and even right, if he could once realize the fact 
that judges and statesmen under a Federal Constitution are 
bound to act by positive contract and written law, and not by 
their views of abstract right and wrong. Some of the very 
strongest judgments in favour of the rights of slave-owners were 
given by judges who evidently abhorred slavery, The Chief 


tohim muttering to himself something 


* Memoir o Brooke Taney, LL.D., Chief Justice of the 
Court of the United Sinton ‘By Samuel Tyler, Lie. of the Maryland Bar. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1872, 
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Justice gave striking evidence of his sincerity by his steady silence 
under all the abuse and misrepresentation that were lavished upon 
him, by his resolute abstinence from all political action, and by 
the firm determination and imperturbable temper with which he 
maintained the law, first against the violent outrages of the 
Northern States, some of which formally and openly defied the 
law and set at nought the warrants of the Supreme Court, and 
then against the tyranny of the Executive. No insolence on the 
= of a State Government could move him to depart from his 

trine that the Constitution provided no legal remedy against a 
wrong done by a State in its sovereign character, and no means of 
coercing its rulers in their political capacity. And when Mr. 
Lincoln, in supreme contempt of law, arrested a citizen of Mary- 
land by military force, ordered the general commanding to detain 
him in spite of the writ of Habeas Corpus, and set the marshal of 
the Court at defiance, the Chief Justice carried the struggle just 
as far as he could carry it without resorting to violence; and then, 
instead of using his legal right to call forth the whole force of the 
State of Maryland to release the captive and arrest the offending 
officer—which, in those days of excitement, many men would have 
done on less provocation—he simply placed on record the official’s 
plea of force majeure, and caused the President to be formally ac- 
quainted with the misconduct of his subordinate. The record of 
such a judge’s dealings with great constitutional questions and 
grave national crises, of which the power of his Court as guardian 
of the Constitution even against Congress itself made it the 
supreme arbiter, cannot but be deeply interesting to statesmen as 
well as to lawyers, to students of political history as well as to 
politicians. 

Two works by Miss Emily Mason possess a considerable, if a 
melancholy, interest, especially for that very large class of Eng- 
lishmen who have not wholly forgotten their former sympathy for 
the heroic endurance of the Southern people, the splendid military 
— of the Confederate soldiers, the character of their great 
eader, and the terrible catastrophe which crushed their hopes and 
ruined their country. The one is acollection of Southern poems *, 
written during the war, and called forth by its various incidents 
and by the sufferings which it involved. Many of them are touch- 
ing and graceful, and several are spirited; but on the whole we 
are surprised that so d a theme and so exalted a state of feel- 
ing should have called forth so little poetry of real merit—so little 
that can stir the hearts even of those who felt most warmly for 
the cause whose vicissitudes of fortune gave occasion to these 
pieces, and for the gallant men and patient women whose deeds and 
whose sorrows are therein recorded. There are scarcely in the 
whole collectivn half-a-dozen pieces worthy of being included in 
an American anthology with even the political poems of Lowell 
or Whittier, and not above two or three which are likely to fix 
themselves in the memories of English readers. The touching 
little picture of the sentry’s murder, “ All quiet along the 
Potomac to-night,” the stirring invocation to the “Old Line 
State,” which, in spite of the extreme carelessness and badness of 
some lines and stanzas, deserved its high popularity as a patriotic 
ballad (“ My land ’’), and the lively little song, so redolent 
of the bivouac and the watchfire, so dear even yet to the memories 
of the “old brigade,” which recalls the military and personal 

uliarities of “ Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” are all familiar to 

glish readers of American peatey. So is that inexpressibly 
mournful elegy in which the wail of a defeated, humiliated, and 
ruined nation over its dead hopes and humbled pride finds such 
thrilling expression— The Conquered Banner,” incomparably the 
best piece in the volume. But of those which are new to us, 
though there are several which we are glad to have seen, there is 
hardly one which will linger in our memory along with these, or 
which is likely to recall to future generations of Southerners the 
ions, the sorrows, and the glories of the great war in which their 
thers fought so vainly, but so well. The other volume isa popular 
Life of General Leet; exceedingly readable, and worthy of 
something more than ephemeral popularity. The record of such 
a career could hardly fail to be at once interesting and instructive ; 
for such a life and such a nature are rare indeed even among the 
noblest personages of* history, and contain everything that can 
contribute to render a biography attractive to readers of all ages 
and all tastes. We have a story as eventful as that of the 
most adventurous heroes of romance, as sad as the saddest 
tragedy; a character as pure and lofty, as simple and true, 
as that of the purest ideal of chivalry; a spirit deeply and de- 
voutly religious, a faith as strong, a morality as strict as that 
of the sternest Puritan, coupled with a perfect simplicity, 
charity, and freedom from everything like cant or affectation. 
General Lee’s piety was of that type which the Anglican Church, 
to which he belonged, seems peculiarly to encourage and approve ; 
quiet, somewhat reticent, never obtruded on others, yet fait and 
seen in every act and every speech. His soldierly simplicity, his 
high-bred courtesy, were as remarkable as his greatness in com- 
mand and his heroism in disaster. Such a life even the worst 
pe agg could hardly mar; and Miss Mason tells its story in a 
style worthy of the subject—straightforward and simple, clear 
and practical ; not led by hero-worship either to load her narrative 
with unnecessary letters and trivial anecdotes, or to spoil it by 


* Southern Poems of the War. Collected and Arranged by Miss Emily 
V. Mason, of Virginia. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. Baltimore : 
Murphy & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 


t Poke Life of General Robert Edward Lee. By Emily V. Mason. 


Dedica baer agg to Mrs. Lee. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: 
1972. 


Triibner & 


intrusive eulogies. What is yet more creditable - 
biographer, she contrives to tell the story of Lee’s cam 
should be told for the general public; avoiding all technical en 
planations and military details, yet making the general 9 = 
events perfectly intelligible; choosing the standpoint of the chief 
whose history she is writing, and making her accounts of 

and marches really a part of General Lee's biography, and not 
digression into the history of the Confederate States, or into 
records of the Army of Virginia. There is not Very much’ tha 
is new in her work ; but there are a few interesting and cha: 

istic anecdotes, especially of the General’s later years, which we 
do not remember to have seen before, which are well told and 
well worth telling. 

A volume cf State Papers transmitted to Congress at the com. 
mencement of its last Session contains, together with the 
President’s Message, the documents of the State Department * 
including a mass of correspondence from its representatives ah 
much of which is of little importance and no interest. But ther. 
are some exceptions. Especial interest attaches to the letters jp 
which Mr. Washburn, as United States Minister at Paris, gives 
an account of his fultilment of the duties entailed upon him by'ths 
charge of the German subjects placed in his hands by the Prussian 
Minister on his withdrawal, and of the cruel expulsion of some 
thirty thousand men, women, and children from their homes and 
employments, in violation alike of the established usage of civilized 
nations and of the common principles of justice and humanity, 
Though Mr. Washburn has apparently a strong sympathy with 
France, especially under the Revolutionary Government of S¢ 
tember, his testimony produces an impression more favourable jn 
most respects to the Germans than to the French—or, at least, 
the Parisians. 

Another work of exclusively political character is a colleg. 
tion of the Tariff and other speeches of Mr. Andrew Stewart 
a prominent Protectionist member of Congress from Peun- 
sylvania. When the reader finds it laid down at the outset that 
the first object of a tariff should be the fostering of native man. 
factures, and that import duties are paid, not by the domestic 
consumer, but by the foreign producer, he at once knows how 
to estimate the knowledge of the orator and the value of hig 
reasonings. 

A little fragment of no material interest, but presenting a neat 
“ domestic picture ” of the style, habits, and manners of the revo 
lutionary generation of Virginians, is the diary, apparently genuine, 
of a young lady belonging to one of the best families of the 
Old Dominion {, during some weeks spent among the Lees, Curtises 
and Washingtons, in the autumn of 1782. 

The Ninth Census of the United States, Vol. IIL., contains the 
statistics of Wealth, Taxation, and Indebtedness §, and those of 
Agriculture. No great interest attaches to a story so familiar as 
that of the general increase of population and prosperity in the 
Union at large. It is sufficient to note that the estimated (not 
assessed) valuation of all property throughout the Union has in- 
creased in the last ten years from sixteen thousand to thirty thou- 
sand millions of dollars; against which increase is to be set, we 
assume, the depreciation of the currency, and a debt of over two 
thousand four sare millions on Federal, and nearly nine hun- 
dred millions on State, account, as well as the “duplicate valu- 
ations,” where A.’s mortgaged estate, say in Illinois, is set down 
at its full value of 10,000 dollars, and the mortgage held wy, 
perhaps in Massachusetts, counts for 5,000 dollars more. These 
allowances would leave a total increase of about fifty per cent 
But this is very unevenly distributed. The increase in 
chusetts, California, and Missouri is from 150 to 200 per cent 
In the late Confederate States there has been no increase, but 4 
terrible diminution ; misgovernment, negro idleness, fiscal oppres- 
sion, and despair having prevented the energy shown in the last 
five years from producing its proper effect, so that the traces 
of war and devastation are still as marked as ever. The States 
that have suffered most fearfully are Mississippi, where the dimi- 
nution of value is over 60 per cent., 607 millions to 2095 
Alabama, nearly 60 per cent., 495 to 201 ; Georgia, over 55 pet 
cent., 645 to 268; and South Carolina, over 60 per cent., 548 to 
208 millions. Tennessee remains stationary. Louisiana has lost 
167 millions out of 602; Florida, 29 out of 73; Virginia, 200 
out of 610. The total diminution is from 4,650 millions to 
2,683. Kentucky also has suffered a slight loss; Maryland has 
gained the difference between 376 and 643 millions. It is evident, 
therefore, that the loss is not to be ascribed entirely or mainly to 
the emancipation of the slaves who formerly ranked as property. 
The case of the Border States shows that this might well have 
been repaired, had not the industry of the South been dix 
organized by the measure, and its ruin completed by negro de 
moralization and systematic misrule. 


* Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, trans 
mitted to Congress, with the Annual Message of the President, December 4 
1871; Synoptical List of Papers,and followed by an Alphabetical ve 
of Persons and Subjects. Washington: Government Printing 
London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

+ The American System: Speeches on the Tariff Question, and on Internal 
Improvements, principally delivered in the House of Representatives of | 
United States. By Andrew Stewart, late M. C. from Pennsylvania. 
delphia: Henry Carey Baird. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

t Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia in 1782. Published for * 
Lee saa Fund. Baltimore : John Murphy. London: Tribner 
Co. 1871. 

§ Statistics of Wealth, Taxation, and Public Indebtedness. Washington 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 
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«ture presented by the agricultural statistics* is equally 
™ There is tndeed a large increase in the of 
but it is entirely in those of the smallest size. Of those 
ie? in England we should call decently large—large enough for 
cultivation, of one hundred acres and upwards—there is a 
‘igution which more than accounts for the increase of miserable 
gquattings and potato gardens. For it must be observed 
oer the size of the farm includes both “ unimproved” and im- 
ced Jand ; so that a farm of twenty acres may not contain more 
Man half-a-dozen acres planted with maize and sweet potatoes, 
qiile the negro “farmer” spends the chief part of his time in 
shooting or pilfering. 
The United States Geological Survey’s publications are, we 
telieve, completed for the present by the appearance of Mr. 
Filiott’s “ Profiles and Sketches” ¢, which to the unpractised 
ee present but a vague idea of the features of the country de- 
jgeated, but from which, no doubt, a professional reader would be 
able to derive a tolerably correct impression of the vast tract 
ored by the author. Even to the former, an occasional 
drawing here and there presents a striking picture of the dreari- 
yess of the Alkali Desert and the wild outlines of the Rocky 


tains. 
= elaborate paper on the Simulus Polyphemus f, or King 
Crab, is sent us, as having been read somewhere, but with no 
title-page from which we can allot its proper place in the Trans- 
actions of the numerous Societies of America. 

Anew edition of the United States’ Constitution §, with the 
recent Amendments, accompanied by what the writer calls a 
cassified index—that is, a rearrangement of the clauses under 
several heads; all that belong to “the people,” as touching the 

pular sovereignty, citizenship, rights of individuals, and so forth, 
Bg brought together under that title, for example—with a con- 
cordance in which each word employed in the sacred document, 
with each text in which it occurs, is found in alphabetical order. 
It seems that, contemptuously as the dominant party has 
trampled on the inspired Constitution for the last ten years, its 
name is still as much revered as ever, and that there still remain 
those, like the author of the present volume, whose idolatry is no 
less confident and unsuspecting than in the days before the war. 

Professor Barnard’s address on the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures ||, with its appendices, constitutes an elaborate 
pleading in favour of the decimal system of weights, oy ae 
and coinage, in which all that is to be said for that ag amg is we 
and earnestly urged. It is unhappily disfigured by one or two 
vital blunders and misprints, as where the litre is made to exceed 
aquart, and the hectare = 1,000 instead of 10,000 square metres. 
For our own part, despite Professor De Morgan’s ridicule, we have 
never been able to see that it would be more difficult to duodecima- 
lize our decimal system of arithmetic than to decimalize our duode- 
cimal system of weights and measure. The fundamental objection to 
the latter course is that under a decimal system you cannot repre- 
seut halves below a pretty high amount, or thirds at all, b 
integral numbers of the lower coins or measures. ‘Thus ctak 
of half-a-crown is 18. 3¢.; but 7; of a sovereign in decimal coinage 
would be 624 mils; and if three persons had to divide a sovereign, 


exch must receive, not 6s. 8d., but 3 florins, 3 cents, 3} mils. If |: 


men had had twelve fingers, the basis of our arithmetic as well as 
our measures would have been duodecimal. As it is, the fact that we 
reckon in things wy 3 and 4, while in figures we reckon by 10, shows 
that, in spite of all convenience of reckoning and habits of count- 
ing, the 1 aya of divisibility by those cardinal numbers was 
such as to lead to the adoption of measures which were neither 
associated with any received arithmetic nor with the digital nota- 
tion of nature; and this fact may enable us to measure the objec- 
tion to a system of measures and coins not divisible by 3 and 4 
without remainder. 
Hallowell’s “ Geometrical Analysis” 4] is intended to teach 
students to solve geometrically problems in trigonometry, conic 
sections, &c., which are commonly treated algebraically, in the 
belief that their real purport is thus more clearly impressed upon 
the mind. 
* Ninth Census of the United States. iculture. W : - 
| United States Geological the Territories, F. V. Hayd 
United States Geologist ine Sections, and other 
ed to accompany the Final Report of the Chief Geologist of the Survey, 
and sketched under ‘his directions. By Henry U. Elliott. New York: 
London: Triibner & Co. (1872. 
the Simulus Pi 
A Concordance to the Constitution of the United States of America; with 
& Classified Index, and Questions for i Purposes. By,Charles U. 
MD. New York: Poole and London : Triibner 
72. 


| The Metric System of Weights and Measures: an Address delivered 
before the Convocation ike University of the State of New York, at Albany, 
August 1, 1871. By Frederick A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., Member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and of the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadel 

Scien 
Co, 


yw Associate Member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Lite, ium, &e, Edition. Printed by order of the 
72. 


Boston ; yaya bey of the Royal Society of Sciences 
— Columbia College, New York. London: Sampson Low & 


is, etri ruction of A 

braic Equations, and a Mode of Constructing Curves of the Higher Onder by 

inal of Points. By Beajenin Hallowell, formerly Proprietor and Prin- 
Boa School. phia 


Women Helpers in the Church is the title of a volume printed 
at the suggestion of the late Bishop Potter, which contains the 
experiences of several ladies who have given their lives and hearts 
to the work of religion and charity among the poor, and have 
been able to command a respectful and attentive hearing from 
some of the roughest denizens of the worst districts of New York. 
The discipline of the Episcopal Church does not allow them to 
invade the functions of the riest or the preacher, and they seem 
to have been satisfied with their allotted sphere, and to have done 
excellent work therein. 
he Ten Laws of Health+, by Dr. Black, contains a great deal 
of sound advice in favour of fresh air, well-cooked water, clean- 
liness, exercise, temperance, &c., disfigured by a fanatical abhor- 
ewig all stimulants, from tea up to ly and from tobacco to 
ang. 
Dr. H. C. Wood's treatise on Sunstroke {, coming froma country 
where that class of accidents is common, and from a writer who 
has had experience in their treatment, may deserve professional 
a in @ Garden §, i littl k on the joys of 
ly ina is a a e work on the 
gardening, and the pleasures ‘of fet life in general. The pacer 
of Miss or Mrs. M. E. Pope ||, a Southern lady, contain much that 
is graceful and sensible, but nothing that is remarkable, except, 
perhaps, a dignified and womanly protest against Woman's Righ 
reminding us that the South at still contains manly men an 
womanly women. 


* Women Helpers in the Church; their Sayings and Doings. Edited 
Welsh. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London : 
Jo. 1872. 
+ The Ten Laws of Health ; or, How Disease is Produced, and can be Pre- 
vented. By J. R. Black, M.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1872. 
t Thermic Fever, or Sunstroke, By W.C. Wood, Jun., M.D., Professor 
of Medical Botany, and Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Nervous 
System in the University of Pennsylvania ; Physician to the Philadelphia 
ospital. Boylston Prize Essay. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. Loddon : 
Triibner & Co. 1872. 

§ My Summer in a Garden, By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: 
oO & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 
|| Poems. By Mary E. Pope. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1872. “ 
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Kingdom Alliance—The Sewage Farm at Romford—Two Dramatic Models. 

Bacon—Soule’s Dictionary of Synonyms—Life and Letters of 

Marryat—Holmes and Heslop on Demosthenes—Dircks’s Naturalistic Poelry— 

Examples of Modern Etching—To the Bitter End—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. 
OPERA COMIQUE, Strand.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. E. P. 
After which 


HINGSTON.—Doors open at Seven. At730, A DREAM OF LOVE. 
at 9, the Opéra Bouffe, entitled L'EIL CREVE, or the Merry Toxophilites, in Two Acts and 
Three Tableaux ; the Music by Hervé, the English adaptation by H. B. Farnie. Musical 
Director, Mr. Mallandaine ; the G “ 


ME. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S New Entertainment, 
Arthur ‘Cecil, First Time Monday Evening next’ at ight.—Royal Gallery oi 


DORE'S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


Street. 


the Alexan rding Philadelphia : Lippincott & 
Co. London : Tribuer & Go, 1872. 


PRATORIUM.” with Triumph of Christianity.” “ Cheatin 
da Rimini.” Titania,” &e., at the ALLERY, 35 
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‘The Machinery of the Public Heal 
ae a3 Amos Clark, The 
it. 
; 
executed by M. Constant; the Properties, armour, and accessories by M. Labharte. Private 
Boxes and Stalls at all the Libraries. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s. Box Office open Daily from 
Ten till Five. No fees for booking. : 
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The Saturday Review. 


26, 1812, 


[HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S DRAWINGS and PUBLI- 
teeta ee ~~, Exhibited Free, daily. The Chromo-lith hs on Sale to the public 

include the Works of Fra Ange! Bazzi, Melozzo da Forl', hael, Holbein, and 
others, at prices varying from 10 = to 48s. Lists, containing also the Terms of Member- 


nt, post-free, on ap; 
24 Old Bond Street, London, w. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.—LECTURES Bt. 
Place, each Sunda: pte will be resum 

on Rovers r 3. RPENTER, M.D., F.L.S., on “ Ancient and Modern 

mids, and the Suez C. ion, 208. Tickets for 

Series of Eight at For Tickets (by letter) to the Hon. 

Gloucester Creseent, 


arer, WM. HENRY DOMVILLE, a; de Park,W. Payment 
at the door, Id., 6d., and (Reserved Seats 


HYYE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde k. 
The SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 
The JUNIOR HALF-TERM November 1. 
The Professors of Music are : Herr Pauer, Ferdinand Praeger, and Charles Mangold. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LADY REsIDENT. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
m Thursday. December 19, for Two Classical and One Mathematical Scholarships, 
value 0, for One or for Two years. Also for a Military Class or otner Exhibition, value £30.— 
For particulars ap ply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


E TUITION.—SEASIDE.—A GENTLEMAN of 

receives about SIX PUPILS (Sons 
Worth = German. Terms, 80 and 100 nen inclusive.—Address, ZETA, Heene Lodge, 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — in 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Branoges in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
Hong Kong. » Shanghai, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Otfice on the Termscustomary 
and Interestallowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below Bankes, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal, 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon, 


Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of 
and Approved Bills cons the Bank, free ot 
ales an urchases e in British an ore’ ecurities,in East India Stock 
ns, and the safe custody of the same undertaken and 
very other description 0; anking Business an oney Agency, Bri 
transacted. tish ana Indian, 


J. THOMSON Chairman, 
FIRE OFFICE 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPA ANY, 
Established 1303. 


10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


COOPER’S HILL, INDIAN CIVIL, 

ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Rector of Perivale, who has 
passed over 300 Pupils, pee arranged with a late Officer of the Bey al Ch mnay 2 educated at Eton 
and Woolwich, of equal experience with himself, residing at his Rectory, distant half-a-mile, 
to receive TWEL LYE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from ‘Twelve vt Sixteen years of age, who will 
have the benetit of the same staff of Masters as his own young men preparing directly for 
their Castlebar Court and Perivale Rectory, Ealing, W. 


FyPUCATION in NICE, France.x—PRIVATE PUPILS only. 


Strand, Lo 


First- “CLASS TUITION for BOYS, at a we large 
modern Country House, on a beautiful Site of proved Healthiness, by an 

ry Teacher, formerly a Public School Assistant (Shrewsbury and Wollisenea 

and a Fellow of his College at Cambridge.—For Seles Pros; oi with References 

of House and Grounds, address, .G. F. Wricnt, Overslade, near Rugby. 

Children (Boys) received and specially minaee for. Youngest at present 


PHYSICIAN of Standing and Experience, residing in a large 
and _ well- House. in a prin 
INVALID or NE 
addressing, X. Y. Z.,6 Bloomfield Terrace, Pimlico, 8.W., London. 


A LADY wishes to Recommend a s Soperior ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS. Salary, £120,—E. T., 15 Chesham S 


HE C CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The TWENTY- 

FIRST of the Share, Deposit, and Building Advance Departments 

mt free of charge to any part of the World. Houses to be Let or Sold, in Several Counties. 
resent rate of Interest, snouts Half-yearly, is Five per Cent. per Annum on Sha: 

tod Four ‘our per Sat per Annum on Deposit Accounts, with pri eae et y prompt withdrawal of 


invested when req 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


St. J J AMESS STREET. —The CROWN LE: ASE, for Eighty 


ion), of RESIDENTIAL CHAMBE pewiy erected, 
fitted every and modern appliance.—_MR. ROBERT REID wi 
November 22. at Twelve for One o'Clock precisely, the CR 

LEASE ‘of JE PRO! PERTY, situate 24 Ryder Street, being on the 
and the first house from St. James's Street, comprising a newly-erected structure, 
of very handsone elevation, in in Portland and Bat th Stone. arranged with great taste and 
judgment in Eight Suites of Residential Charters, suitable for Noblemen or 
Six Suites are provided with bath-room, and bath, and water-closet, and each is approached b: 

private entrance-hall, or and fitted for gas, and with electric bells and 
communicating with the — te servants’ and attendants’ apartments. The internal arrange- 
ments include Bedrooms for valets or other private servants, and excellent apartments on the 
basement for housekeeper and other attendants. The zroperty is held direct from the Crown 
~q an my oy term of Eighty Years, at a Ground Rent of £206 per annum. Possession may 


Walbrook, Mansion House, 3 at Garraway’ E.C. ; and of Mr. 
Marlborough Street, W. 


E HUNDRED and 1 FIFTY ACRES covered with Conifer, 
Trees and Shrubs of the ee sort, with Forest 
Trees, Trees, &c. &c., all in luxuriant growth at 
HEATHERSIDE NURSERIES; BAGSHOT, SURREY, to wien THOS. THORNTON 
invites the inspection of the Public and the Trade ; the Grounds are laid out in avenues which, 
whilst presenting a good view of the Stock, afford an agreeable promenade, and enable Visitors 
to select eg own Plants. 
Estimates given and Contracts made for laying 
Belts, Avenue, and Pleasure Grounds of all sizes. <A fair discount forcash, The usual allow- 
le. 


Roper REID, 48 Great 


ance to th 
Catalogues and other information will be sent on application. 
The nearest station is Farnborough, 8. W. R., where conveyances can always be had. 


| 
GEWAGE UTILIZATION.—The DIRECTORS of the. 


NATIVE GUANO COMPANY, Limited, invite Town Authorities, Members of Local 
and others interested in the Utilization of Sewage and the en of Streams, to 
Visit the Works at Crossness (London Southern Qutiall), or Leeds, and BC 


process now at work there. 
1 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C., October 1872. C. RAWSON, General Manager. 


at — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
M.D. Edin, Turkish Baths on the 
into Rich Prospectus on application. 


se to include all the usual extras.—Address, MENTOR, 26 Villiers Street, | 


cipal Watering Place, is willing to receive an © 
vor PATIENT from the Higher Classes.—Particulars may be learnt by | 


on ot the The rty may be Viewed on en | 
iculars may be obtained of Mears, Hueues, Hooker, & BUTTANSHAW, Solicitors, 
it. Antholin’s Chambers, 26 Budge Row, E.C.; also of Esq., Architect, 


out and Santing Parks, Gardens, | 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent 
IVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT.—For Safe and ] Profit- 
able Investments read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post-free), 

The NOVEMBER Number ready, 12 pages. It contains all the best safest 

8 tures, ines, Foreign Bonds, 

ocks, American and Colonial Stocks, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 

Guide. 


will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable 
| Messrs. SHARPs CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, (Established ts 
OOD CABINET FURNITURE.—In order to F URNISH 
HOUSES completely, WILLIAM S. BURTON has, in addition to his other Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS .... 3 ft. 6 in. 4ft. 
Maple or Oak 20s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Best Polished Pine 32s. Od. 36s. Od, 
fahogany, Circula: 35s. Od. 
Best do. Square do 70s. Od. 87s. 6d. 
DRAWERS..,....... 3 ft. 6 in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak 37s. Od. 55s. Od. 
Best Polished Pine.. 72s. 6d. 35s. Od. 
Best Mah = 95s. Od. 130s, 0d. 
DRESSING-TABLE 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak 2s. 6d. 25s. Od, 
Best Polished Pine 29s. Od. 33s. Od. 
Best Mahogany Drawers 47s. 6d. 55s. Od, 
WARDROBES with Drawers, 

Trays, and Hanging Space 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Good Maple or Oa! 115s. 127s. 6d. 
Best Polished Pine 190s. Od. 200s. Od. 
Best Mahogany 290s, Od. 


ee 230s. 255s. 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &e., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany covered in 
horsehair 27s. 6d. 35s. 0d. 423. Od. 


5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards. £9 0s. £11 Os, 
With plate-glass backs £33 lus, 
Easy Chairs, stuffed hi 50s. 65s to 180s. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furn g I , by i to H.R.H. 

| the ’rineeof Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing upwards of Illustrations of his 

unrivalled Stock, with Listof Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, post free.—39 Oxford 

Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, 

London, V "The Cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 

i —_ way is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small 
xed rate. 


PARQUET FURNITURE. — HOWARD'S PATENT.— 
Furniture of all descriptions made of td ARD' S PATENT PARQUET is of the 
most durable kind, and (beiny inery) moderate in cost ; the workman- 
ship is, notwithstanding, of the finest per dy Y quality. Combining Parqueterie with Wood 
‘Tapestry, residences may be fitted up without either painting or paper hanging. 
HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


ADIES’ GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, damp-resisting, 
light, strong, and handsome. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. Velvet Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Catalogues, post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


GTAINE! 3D GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
| RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
j London. Prize Medal, London and Paris, 


+ TIN 
FRACTEUR.—For BLASTING, MINING, 
TARY SAPPING, TORPEDO SERVICE, and, pomenane CHARGES of PER- 
CUSSION SHELLS, for CANNON and SMALL AR 

The new Compound LITHO-FRACTEUR is thes nromges as well asthe safest of all known 
Explosives, which facts are proved by the exhausti 1, and of 
the Prussian Government after Three Years’ constant t use at their Harbour and — Works 
| at Emden, as well as in extensive Field Operations during the late C Carnpeign. Its Strength is 
estimated at Twelve Times that of an equal Weight of Gunpowder, whilst its great com- 

parative safety, as contrasted with Gun-Cotton. 1 and other explosive Compounds, isa 
important consideration in its favour. only be exploded by explosive bodies, 
Percussion Caps, red-hot Metals, sudden entire to a high temperature, over $00 degrees 
Fah it. between metals. Damp or immersion into water scarce scarcely atfects 


1872-73. 


NICE. —For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS—the & 


new first-class Hotel Sea under management—address THE 
Suceer any Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C. ; or to 
otel, Nice. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


this Hote < ous Coffee Room for 
ies and (rentiemen. Sea-Wate: tel. — 

MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company ited. 
“mp HE GRANVILLE HOT E 


THE OZONIZED IODINE BATH. 
THE TABLE D'HOTE 630. 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SBA. 


M‘onarns & CO. have the most varied Collection of PHOTO- 
‘ALUMINIUM WATCHES, £1 ole £1 10s., £1 15s., £2 2s, 


Marvellous Timekeepers. Machine Prince 
Of Wales. Tilustrations Stampa, MILLIKIN’ ied by as go 


E DENT & CO,,61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Ro toyal Exchange, E.C., 


4¢ Manufacturers o {CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL, BO 
and TURRET CLOCKS. to Her H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.) 
of atthe of the Groat Cl lock of the Houses of Parliament, and of tie ‘New 

Observatory on 


DENT CO.,61 Strand, 34 and 35 Ro al Excha' ini 
change Lloyd's andthe Factor, 


LARK'S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS, Pelt Coiling, 


and Thief Proof, can be adapted to Window 
free. CLARK & Sole other Opening, Prospectus 


ts explosive power, and if drought in contact with a flame or burning fuze, it burns away 
ike so much resin, and consumes harmlessly without explosion. Since its first invention, five 
ears ago, up to the present time, not a single accident of any kind has taken place either in its 
manufacture, use. or transport by rail or road, that some tons 
always accompanied the Prussian Army, and many thousands of tons have been shi 

all parts of the world, including the East and West Indies and South America, where it ph 


ing used in large quantities. 
Orders for Shipment to fo parts to be sent direct to the makers, Messrs. GEBR. KREBS 
m also all information and reliable certificates as to its perfect safety 


NIGHT LIGHTS, 


BURN the “STAR” 
For Safety, Economy, and Regularity. Six, Eight, and Ten Hours. 
Sold Everywhere. 


~ ” 
RAGRANT SOAP.—The Celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and Beneficial Effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use noother. See Name on each Tablet. 


TRON WINE BINS.—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
The original Inventors and Patentees of the “ Safety" Wine Bins, with separate separate rest 
.for each bottle. All sizes and 
Illustrated Price Lists free. 


GALT & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 
in Bottle, also in Cask, in the finest Condition. CHAMPAGNE—Bouzy, 448.5 Im 
Sillery, 34s.; Sillery, 248. per dozen. PORT—Cockburn’s Old Crusted, 41s., 358., 308.3 D 
24s. per dozen. SHERR . Fino, 39s.; Fino, 3ls.; Pale or Gold, 24s. per dozen. CLAR: 
12s.; Superior, } 15s., 188,, 218. per dozen._MOODY & CO., 40 Lime Street, ee 
HISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is Py. very ronean of 


KINAHAN’S 
WHISKIES, in Creed unrivalled, perfectly pu re, ai and more wholesome than the 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words * “Kinahan’ s. LL.” on Seal, Label.and w 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCUFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


1 
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| 
Mahogany Dining-tables, telescope action, 
SR. Bic 155s. 0d. 190s. 0d. 
be 
est 


